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on adapting its program to the 
demands of the war emergency and 
to the outlook for the postwar re- 
construction, schools must make ad- 
justments. These must be thought 


for the students who will graduate 
or leave before graduation to take 
x places in the adult world. 


The following list of recommen- 
dations makes no claim to complete- 
ness. On the contrary, all essentials 
which, in our opinion, are now be- 
ing provided by most high schools 
have been purposely omitted. The 
intent is to call attention to the 
things which the typical school sys- 
tem is not now doing, but which 
it must do if it is to prepare bovs 
and girls to live adequately in the 
world at war and in the period of 
peace to follow. 

These recommendations have 
been stated as briefly as possible. 
Hence they may convey a spirit of 
dogmatism which we do not intend. 
They may also convey the impres- 
sion that all students should be 
treated alike and held to the same 
level of performance. But nothing 


could be more foreign to our in- 
tent. 


NEW ESSENTIALS FOR EDUCATION IN A WORLD 
AT WAR 


A Proposat sy SEVEN 
In Progressive Education 


of in terms of the objectives sought. 


To achieve these goals each school 
must undertake to work out its own 
program of activities. Through 
democratic means it can contribute 
toward fulfilling the responsibilities 
it owes to youth, the community, 
the nation, and to a Peoples’ World 
as we would like to have it. 

Part A. Abilities and Supporting 
Attitudes——The following abilities, 
together with the dispositions which 
will help to insure their continued 
use, should characterize every grad- 
uate of high school and as far as 
possible every student in our schools. 

1. The ability to read, write, 
speak, and compute at the level of 
proficiency required for ordinary 
social, political, and occupational in- 
tercourse in the community. 

2. The ability to read a newspa- 
per, listen to the radio, and view a 
movie with discrimination. 

3. The ability to express his opin- 
ions, or those of his group, through 
talking and discussion and through 
such media as the radio and the 
press. 

4. The ability consistently to fol- 
low a routine of good health prac- 
tices and to participate in recrea- 
tional activities. 
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5. The ability to handle his own 
finances and other personal posses- 
sions intelligently, and to work ef- 
fectively and satisfactorily on some 
job, for real wages, in some useful 
occupation in the community. 

6. The ability to work effectively 
on his own at some enterprise of 
his own choosing and to formulate 
his life plans for the immediate 
and continuing future in an intelli- 
gent manner. 

7. The ability to utilize the demo- 
cratic process of free discussion and 
to live in friendly and comradely 
relationships with his fellows. 

8. The ability to plan and carry 
out some one or more worthwhile 
enterprises in effective cooperation 
with others to make a definite, 
planned contribution to improving 
some phase of community living. 

Part B. Knowledge—Every grad- 
uate and student should have ac- 
quired some appreciable knowledge: 

1. Of his own life history; his 
infancy, his changing relations to 
siblings, friends, teachers, and com- 
munity institutions, and of his own 
body, and especially of his repro 
ductive processes and drives. 

2. Of what he himself believes, 
and why he believes as he does and 
of his own power to change in some 
degree the world in which he lives. 

3. Of the elementary principles 
of anthropology basic to the in- 
telligent understanding of world 
democracy (the anthropology of 
race, intercultural relations, origins 


and significance of folkways, etc.). 
2 


4. Of American traditions inter. 
preted as the struggle of conflicting 
forces to contract or to expand the 
opportunities for democratic living 
and of the elementary principles dif. 
ferentiating democracies from 
fascism and other anti-social move. 
ments. 

5. Of the ways American demo 
cratic government operates both in 
theory and in practice, with atten- 
tion to popular movements, political 
parties, and pressure groups; and 
of the ways young citizens can help 
to make democracy function more 
effectively in serving the common 
good. 

6. Of the fundamental economic 
and technological changes which 
have brought about the organiza. 
tions of working people, and which 
make these organizations necessary 
and of the strengths and weak- 
nesses, structures and functions, suc- 
cess and failures, of farm organiza- 
tions, of trade unions, and of or 
ganizations of business or profes 
sional people, with particular at- 
tention to the types prevalent in 
his own community or those with 
which he would be most likely to 
affiliate. 

7. Of the productivity of our 
economy both actual and potential, 
and of the major alternative pro 
posals for closing this gap and of 
the scientific resources already avail- 
able for the creation of universal 
health, adequate nutrition, decent 
housing, etc. 


8. Of the techniques and poten 
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itet- } siglities of socio-economic planning 
ting | on the basis not only of private but 
the] also of public ownership, together 
ving | with a consideration of the strengths 
dif} as well as the weaknesses in each. 
om} 9, Of the basic information which 
ove | the individual needs if he is to be 
a wise consumer, including the 
m0} strengths and weaknesses of con- 
1 IN} sumer cooperatives. 

ten-} 10, Of the history, geography and 
tical | culture of Canada, Latin America, 
and} and the Orient. 

help) 11. Of the major alternative pro- 
nore | posals for international cooperation 
mon | economically, politically, scientif- 
ically—together with means of im- 
mic} plementation and enforcement and 
hich | of significant new documents, such 
12a} as the Atlantic Charter, the Four 
hich | Freedoms, the Wallace and Perkins 
sary ) speeches, which show what America 
eak- | and the United Nations are fighting 
suc- for. 

iz] 12, Of the role of education in 
Of | our democracy, and of what the 
ofes | essential conditions are for provid- 
at ling, maintaining, and extending 
t in | democratic education. 

with } Part C. Generalizations —Every 
y © | graduate and student should acquire 
the following operational general- 
our | izations: 

atial, | 1. That the capacity of individ- 
uals for democracy is to an impor- 
d of tant degree dependent on their 
early family relationships and that 
ersl | children can be so nurtured that 
scent | they will not need objects of hatred 
and destructive aggression. 

ote | 2. That human nature is modi- 
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fiable; that present social institu- 
tions are not the only possible ones; 
that institutions must always change 
to meet new needs; that nothing 
is sacred because it exists. 

3. That democracy requires the 
freedom and integrity of all sources 
of enlightenment: homes, schools, 
newspapers, radio, magazines, mov- 
ies, churches, political movements. 

4. That men who live differently 
think differently. 

5. That progress depends on 
invention and research in the field 
of social as well as scientific en- 
deavor; that our civilization has now 
invented methods of inventing, but 
that these methods have not yet 
been given full opportunity to de- 
velop. 

6. That there are certain things 
which men value above peace; that 
among these are (1) the satisfaction 
of basic survival needs (food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, etc.) for themselves 
and their children; (2) economic 
and physical security; and (3) cer- 
tain spiritual values or ideals to 
which a society is devoted; and 
that these satisfactions must be 
guaranteed through appropriate so- 
cial organization (much of it yet 
to be invented or tested out) if 
there is not to be war in the fu- 
ture. 

7. That we are now living in a 
world economy, and that a world 
economy cannot be run _ peaceably 
on the basis of national sovereign- 
ties, that social changes come in 
waves, that the period when a war 
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has aroused the world to white heat, 
and has shattered century-old tradi- 
tions, is a particularly favorable one 
for laying the foundations for a 
better world order. 

8. That a world federation or 
state, with a_higher-than-national- 
sovereignty recognized and backed 
up by an adequate police power is 
henceforth a necessary condition 
for world peace; that no stable 
peace is possible so long as groups 
with conflicting interests are allowed 
to arm; that military weapons must 
be restricted. 

9. That during the post-war 
period, the Earth’s total natural re- 
sources, its technology, and its man- 
power will make it physically pos- 
sible for all persons on this Earth 
to live at or above the level of 
material decency; and that we can 
be prevented from so doing only by 
our selfishness, or by our retention 
of outmoded types of economic, 
political, social, and educational or- 
ganizations. 

10. That all peoples of the world 
must be represented at future peace 
conferences if the bases for a just 
and lasting peace are to be worked 
out. 

ll. That no persons and no 
groups can or should be secure in 
the possession of abundance while 
others suffer deprivation of life es- 
sentials. 

12. That there is plenty of work 
which needs doing; that every mem- 
ber of society can and should be 
given the opportunity to work at 
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socially useful enterprises and thy 
only by more and better planniy 
can widespread economic  securiy 
be achieved; that the right kind ¢ 
planning is an aid, and not a bloc, 
to freedom. 

13. That what men_ believe 5 
now as important in determiniy 
war and peace as are their ep 
nomic or political practices. 

14. That our present discrimin. 
tion against repressed minorities 
aids the Axis powers, divides ow 
people, and seriously handicaps ow 
war effort and that difference 
among races in innate capacities ar 


_ slight and that differences in cus 


toms, dress, food, economic orga 
ization, arts, opinions, and religion 
do not imply inferiority. 

15. That it is possible, within a 
large political unit, to grant culturd 
autonomy; that the preservation 0 
cultural differences does not depend 
on the creation of a separate state. 

16. That each person everywhere 
in the world must be granted fre 
dom of speech and expression, and 
to worship in his own way. 

17. That individuals and nations 
acquire capacity for selfgovernment 
only as they are given freedom and 
responsibility; that backward pe 
ples do not become capable of sel 
government under the dominanc 
of strong nations; and that und 
veloped regions need help in edv 
cation, technical organization, aod 
capital goods, but that this aid mus 
be given in such a way as to avoid 
domination and exploitation. 
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Part D—Every graduate and stu- 
dent should have been in a school 
that: 

1. Made provision for all needed 
food, clothing, and shelter which 
his family could not supply. 

2. Made provision for needed 
medical or dental care which his 
family could not supply. 

3. Made provision for mental and 
physical hygienic surroundings in 
shool and as far as possible in 
home and community. 

4. Made provision for overcom- 
ing or offsetting any such disability 
asa speech impediment or reading 
disability. 

5. Gave him adequate counseling 
and guidance services for personal, 
scial, educational, vocational, and 
all other needed types of adjust- 
ment. 

6. Had at least one teacher who 
knew him thoroughly, and with 
whom he was in continuing friendly 
association throughout his years in 
school. 

7. Gave him opportunities to ac- 


~ The seven are Theodore Brameld, University 
of Minnesota; Edgar Dale, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Alvin C. Eurich, Stanford University; 
Harold C. Hand, University of Maryland; 
]. Paul Leonard, Stanford University; James 
E. Mendenhall, Consumer's Division, OPA; 
and Goodwin Watson, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Reported from Progres- 
sive Education, XIX (November, 1942), 
a 360-64. 


quire an adequate education in con- 
sumership, including the knowl- 
edge, skills, and habits required for 
wise management of personal fi- 
nances, wise buying and use of 
goods, and intelligent participation 
in consumer-civic affairs. 

8. Provided him with needed vo 
cational training; or adequate pro- 
visions for enabling him to acquire 
this needed vocational training with- 
out cost to him in business or in- 
dustry after leaving school. 

9. Gave him adequate opportuni- 
ties for wholesome friendships with 
both boys and girls. 

10. Gave him adequate oppor- 
tunity for direct participation in all 
essential phases of community life 
(cultural, political, economic, rec- 
reational, etc.), and particularly at 
those points closest to the individ- 
uals’ interests, abilities, and needs. 

11. Provided him with a gen- 
uinely free education, in the sense 
that nothing whatsoever is charged 
for any school service or activity, 
curricular or extra-curricular. 
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CONFERENCIA DE EDUCACION CENTROAMERICANA 


In Educacién (El Salvador) 


tn la Conferencia de Ministros 
de Educacién de los seis paises de 
Centro América, celebrada en San 
José de Costa Rica del 31 de agosto 
al 5 de septiembre, fueron aprobados 
2 convenios y 17 recomendaciones. 

Estuvieron como representantes en 
aquella reunién: por Guatemala, el 
Licenciado don Alfonso Hernandez 
Polanco, Ministro de su pais en 
Costa Rica; por Honduras, el pro- 
fesor Angel G. Hernandez, Sub- 
secretario de Instruccién Publica; 
por Nicaragua, el doctor Jerénimo 
Ramirez Brown, Ministro de In- 
struccién Pitblica; por Costa Rica, 
el Licenciado don Demetrio Tinoco 
Castro, Ministro de Educacién Pi- 
blica; por Panama, el Licenciado don 
Victor Florencio Goytia, Ministro de 
Educacién Publica; y por El Salva- 
dor, don José A. Orantes, Subsecre- 
tario de Instruccién Publica. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Unique in the an- 
nals of international education was the 
conference of representatives of the min- 
istries of education of six Central Ameri- 
can countries held early last fall to seek 
official agreement on educational methods 
and policies. Unlike the resolutions of 
most educational conferences, these are 
formal conventions reached by govern- 
mental representatives from the countries 
concerned. They are being presented to 
the legislative bodies of each of the six 
nations and probably will be ratified. 
Moreover, the plan calls for a Central 
American Office of Education which is 
particularly significant as evidence of 
good will and cooperative endeavor on an 
international scale. 
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A continuacién publicamos ¢ 
tenor de los convenios celebrady 
cuyo texto ha de ser considerado por 
el Congreso de cada una de ks 
Republicas Centroamericanas: 

ConvENIO PRIMERO 

Articulo 1°—Los nacionales & 
las Repiblicas representadas qu 
hayan adquirido en cualquiera & 
ellas titulo o diploma que los habilite 
legalmente para el ejercicio de pro 
fesiones liberales inclusive ¢l Magis 
terio, Comercio y Hacienda, serin 
admitidos al ejercicio de su profesidn 
en el territorio de los otros paises 
siempre que se sometan a los mismos 
requisitos y que cumplan las mismas 
formalidades que exigen a sus 
nacionales las leyes del pais en donde 
pretendan ejercer su profesién. 

Al ejercitar este derecho, el in 
teresado presentara4 su diploma de 
bidamente autenticado, los docu 
mentos de identificacién necesarios, 
y una certificacién de haber cursado, 
con aprobacién, los estudios uni 
versitarios correspondientes. 

Articulo 2° —Los nacionales 
cualquiera de los paises representa 
dos, que fueren autorizados para 
ejercer su profesién en alguno 
los otros paises, quedaran sujetos 2 
todas las leyes, reglamentos, im 
puestos y deberes que se exigen alos 
nacionales de ese pais. 

Articulo 3°.—Las  disposiciones 
anteriores se aplican también a /os 
titulos adquiridos por los nacionales 
de estos paises en Universidades ¢ 
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istentes fuera de las Republicas rep- 
resentadas, siempre que previamente 
hubieren sido incorporados, me- 
diante examen, en la _respectiva 
facultad o colegio de su propio pais. 
ConvEeNio SEGUNDO 

I—La Educacién en Centro 
América ser4 democratica en su 
esencia y eM su orientacién general, 
en todos sus aspectos y etapas, y, por 
tanto, adoptara en cuanto ello sea 
posible, como base de su organ- 
izacion y funcionamiento, los prin- 
cipios y las practicas de la Nueva 
Educacién. 

Como corolario de este principio 
fundamental, la Escuela Centroa- 
mericana tendra por objetivo capa- 
citar a los ciudadanos para el ejer- 
cicio de los derechos y el cumpli- 
miento de los deberes civicos dentro 
del espiritu de fraternidad que debe 
ligar a estos pueblos hermanos, for- 
mando su caracter y preparandolos 
para la vida, tanto fisica como es- 
piritual, artistica y vocacionalmente. 

I.—Dentro de las normas demo- 
craticas y los principios pedagégicos 
de la Nueva Educacién, la Escuela 
Centroamericana adoptard aquellas 
modalidades y caracteristicas que re- 
quieran las necesidades peculiares 
de cada pais, regién o comunidad, 
teniendo presente que la educacién 
del pueblo es un derecho del cual 
deben disfrutar todos los ciudadanos 
y que los Estados Centroamericanos 
deben procurar ofrecer a todos sus 
habitantes lo que el mejor padre de 
familia desea para su hijo en ma- 
teria de educacién. 


CONFERENCIA 


III.—En relacién con los factores 
principales del proceso educativo, la 
Escuela Centroamericana tendra 
siempre presente: 

@) Que la educacién es un proceso 
activo de crecimiento y de expresién 
y no pasivo de simple asimilacién. 

5) Que el educando es el centro 
del proceso educativo y, por tanto, la 
educacién debe inspirarse en sus 
capacidades, tendencias ¢ intereses 
con el fin de obtener su eficacia so- 
cial; y considerar en todo caso que 
la escuela debe ser para el educando 
y no el educando para la escuela. 

c) Que la Escuela DemocrAtica 
Centroamericana debe ser el centro 
social de la colectividad y su influen- 
cia no debe confinarse dentro de las 
paredes escolares, sino trascender a 
la comunidad en general; y que, para 
ser eficaz, ha de fundamentarse en 
los principios de correlacién y con- 
tinuidad, y, ademas, ha de tener 
programas flexibles que dosifiquen 
los conocimientos. 

d) Que el maestro es un agente 
civilizador, no tan solo un mero en- 
sefiador, pues su misién es la de 
dirigir el aprendizaje y las experi- 
encias de los educandos, de acuerdo 
con las capacidades de éstos y las 
cambiantes posibilidades de cada 
region o comunidad, inspirandose en 
la disciplina de la libertad y en los 
métodos activos. 

IV.—La Educacién Primaria se 
ajustara a las siguientes bases funda- 
mentales en los seis paises centro- 
americanos: 

1°.—El minimo de edad para el 
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ingreso a la escuela sera de siete 
afios. . 

2°.—E] periodo escolar de Educa- 
cién Primaria sera de seis afios. 

3°.—Las actividades fundamen- 
tales de la Escuela Primaria seran las 
siguientes: Educacién Moral y 
Civica, Educacién Agricola e In- 
dustrial, Educacién Fisica y Ar- 
tistica, Idioma Nacional, Matemati- 
cas, Geografia e Historia y Estudio 
de la Naturaleza. 

4°.—La distribucién de materias 
por grados y horas sera determinada 
por cada pais en vista de las diferen- 
tes costumbres y climas, asi como de 
las necesidades particulares de cada 
uno. 

5°.—Las actividades no compren- 
didas en la enumeracién anterior 
quedan al arbitrio de cada pais lo 
mismo que su _ distribucién por 
grados y horas. 

6°.—Los sistemas de calificacién 
y promocién seran determinados por 
cada pais. 

7°.—El minimum de conocimien- 
tos y requisitos necesarios para la 
obtencién del certificado de conclu- 
sién de estudios primarios sera el 
siguiente: 

a) Saber leer corrientemente y 
darse cuenta de lo leido; saber ex- 
presar con relativa correccién lo que 
se conoce de cualquier asunto, y 
saber redactar y escribir cartas y 
documentos sencillos. 

6) Dominar las cuatro opera- 
ciones fundamentales con nimeros 
enteros y con fracciones decimales, 
hasta donde sea necesario para re- 


solver los problemas que ofrecen 
actividades de la vida diaria. Sabe; 
aplicar los conocimientos adquir. 
dos a problemas sencillos de interés 
de descuento y repartimientos pro 
porcionales. Conocer y saber aplicar 
las férmulas que determinan |; 
superficies de tridngulos y cuadrili 
teros, del circulo y de los poligono 
regulares, asi como los voltimeng 
del cubo, del prisma y del cilindro, 

c) Poseer nociones elementales 
suficientes de los seis paises centro- 
americanos: territorio, actividades 
agricolas e industriales, comuni- 
caciones, colocaciédn de las seis re. 
publicas en el Continente Americano 
y de éste en el mundo, y relaciones 
de estos paises con los restantes, 

d) Conocer la actuacién de |os 
grandes hombres de las seis repib 
licas y los hechos culminantes de su 
historia, asi como el significado dé 
los simbolos nacionales, y de las 
fiestas patrias de todas ellas. 

¢) Tener nociones del cuerpo 
humano, conocer los animales y las 
plantas mas comunes en los paises 
del Istmo, asi como las industrias 
que de ellos se derivan. 

f) Conocer los deberes y derechos 
del ciudadano y las funciones de los 
principales organismos y autoridades 
del pais. 

g) Poseer habitos morales y cone 
cer y practicar las reglas de higiene 
y urbanidad indispensables. 

V.—La Educacién Secundaria 
considera como continuadora y ail 
pliatoria de la Primaria, y en tal 
concepto, tiene como fines completar 
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lg formacién individual y social del 
educando, y perfeccionar su aptitud 
mental para el conocimiento de las 
ciencias, las letras y las artes, pro- 
porciondndole !as nociones funda- 
mentales de la cultura humana. 

Por consiguiente, con el objeto de 
establecer la mayor uniformidad en 
los estudios de esta naturaleza, re- 
servando a la vez a cada pais la posi- 
bilidad de adaptarlos a sus necesi- 
dades y modalidades, la Educacién 
Secundaria se adjustara en cada uno 
de ellos a las siguientes bases funda- 
mentales: 

1°.—E] plan de estudios compren- 
dera un minimum de 150 créditos, 
entendiéndose por crédito el estudio 
realizado durante una hora por 
semana en un afio lectivo. 

2°.—En ese ntimero total de crédi- 
tos, las siguientes materias figuraran 
con el nimero minimo que se indica 
a continuacién, distribuido en la 
forma que cada pais establezca: 
Castellano: (Gramati- 
ca, Composicién, 
eratura, Preceptiva, 
Historia de la Litera- 
Matematicas. Arit- 
mética, Algebra, Geo- 
metria, Trigonometria ) 


20 créditos 


20 créditos 


Inglés crédito 
10 créditos 
Ciencias: (Fisica, 
Quimica,  Anatomfa, 
Fisiologia, Botanica y 
Zoologia) 25 créditos 
Geografia: (del pais, 


Centroamericana, 


10 créditos 
10 créditos 
4 créditos 


Americana, Universal) 
Historia: (idem) —... 
Psicologia y Légica 


Total... 114 créditos 
3°,—Los sistemas de promocién y 
exd4menes de curso asi como la con- 
veniencia de establecer o no los de 
grado quedan al arbitrio de cada 
pais. Sin embargo se recomienda 
que la promocién sea por asigna- 
turas y que los examenes o pruc- 
bas se realicen en forma que ase- 
guren una cuidadosa seleccién de 
los alumnos que han de pasar a los 
centros universitarios. 

4°.—Al terminar su Educacién 
Secundaria, los alumnos recibiran 
en las condiciones y dentro de las 
normas que cada pais establezca, un 
certificado, diploma o titulo que asi 
lo acredite, el cual sera considerado 
por las demas naciones concurrentes 
con valor igual a los certificados o 
diplomas de esa naturaleza que ex- 
tiendan sus instituciones oficiales de 
Educacién Secundaria. 

5°.—Todos los paises representa- 
dos en esta conferencia reconoceran 
la validez de los estudios parciales o 
completos realizados en las institu- 
ciones de Educacién Secundaria 
reconocidos oficialmente por cual- 
quiera de ellos, previa autenticacién 
de los documentos que acreditan 
dichos estudios y comprobacién de 
la identidad del interesado. 

Las certificaciones que se expidan 
con el objeto de facilitar dicho recon- 
ocimiento comprenderan los siguien- 
tes extremos: 
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a) Materias fundamentales  y 
numero de créditos obtenidos en su 
estudio que, con arreglo a la legisla- 
cién del pais de origen, se consideren 
aprobadas por el alumno. 

5) Materias no comprendidas en 
este convenio y numero de créditos 
obtenidos en su estudio, de acuerdo 
con la legislacién del pais de origen. 

Es entendido que para la equival- 
encia a que se refiere este articulo en 
cuanto a estudios completos, se to- 
maran en cuenta las materias estu- 
diadas por el alumno en los esta- 
blecimientos de segunda ensefianza, 
cualquiera que ellas sean, para com- 
pletar el minimum de 150 créditos 
a que se ha hecho referencia siempre 
que las materias fundamentales in- 
dicadas comprendan el minimum 
establecido por cada una de ellas. 

VI.—Para la distribucién de las 
materias o actividades por grados y 
su respectiva programacion, tanto en 
lo referente a la Ensefianza Primaria 
como a la Secundaria, cada pais 
designara dos o tres técnicos en 
Primaria y dos técnicos en Secunda- 
ria, quienes se reuniran con ese ex- 
clusivo objeto en el lugar que se elija 
oportunamente. 

De la misma manera y a fin de 
mantener la escuela al unisono con 
el progreso cientifico, comisiones in- 
tegradas en igual forma se reuniran 
periddicamente para revisar y me- 
jorar dichos programas y planes de 
estudio. 

VII.—La Educacién en las Escue- 
las Normales o de Pedagogia debe 


comprender, ademas de las materias 


fundamentales que se exigen en |o 
establecimientos de educacién secup. 
daria, con excepcién del Francés, wy 
minimum de 30 créditos en estudio; 
especializados de las Ciencias Pech. 
gégicas. 

VIII.—En cuanto a la educacién 
universitaria o profesional, se adop 
tan las siguientes normas: 

1°.—Se acogen con recomend. 
cién de que sean puestos en vigencia 
por los paises que no tengan dificul- 
tades fundamentales en hacerlo, Jos 
planes de estudio formulados por li 
Conferencia Preliminar de Managua 
que figuran como anexos A, B,C, D, 
y E de esta Convencién. 

2°.—En cuanto a los paises que 
no pudieren adoptar dichos planes, 
se conviene en que las respectivas 
Secretarias de Educacién comuni- 
quen a los organismos similares de 
los otros paises las dificultades que 
se presenten y las modificaciones 
que consideren necesario introducir 
a los planes recomendados para su 
adopcién. 

3°.—De la misma manera, y en 
atencién a la marcha progresiva de 
las ciencias, se conviene en adoptar 
el procedimiento de consulta entre 
las Secretarias de Educacién de os 
paises representados, para modifi 
car los planes de estudio referidos. 

4°—Una vez realizada la unt 
ficacién de los planes de estudio 
profesionales, se convocard a un 
Congreso de Técnicos de Ensefianza 
Universitaria para que formule lo 
programas de Ensefianza Profes 
ional. 
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5°.—Igualmente se conviene en 
celebrar Congresos de Técnicos de 
Ensefianza Universitaria que estu- 
dien y revisen periddicamente los 
planes y programas de las diferentes 
ramas de la educacién universitaria. 

IX.—Para facilitar la permanencia 
y el perfeccionamiento de la obra 
de unificacidn a que este Convenio 
se refiere, se establecer4 en San José 


de Costa Rica una Oficina Cen- 
troamericana de Educacién que ten- 
dra por misién recoger, conservar y 
distribuir toda clase de informa- 
ciones sobre planes de estudio, pro- 
gramas y textos de educacién de los 
paises representados, para darlos a 
conocer a las Secretarias de Edu- 
cacién de los mismos. 


Reported from Educacién (published at San 
Salvador, El Salvador, Francisco Espinosa, 
Editor), VIII (September, 1942), 17-20. 


wih CCORDING to a recent article in Among Us, 
Jerénimo Mallo, a Spaniard and a naturalized Mexican 
citizen who now teaches at Florida Southern College, has 
the following comment on the teaching of Spanish: “I 
would like to report some results of my using three methods 
of teaching Spanish in this college. I tried the classic gram- 
matical system; I tried that system called very improperly 
‘conversational’ which consists of learning sentences, the 
majority being questions and answers; I tried a method 
truly conversational, talking in dialogue. As a native pro- 
fessor I have the same ability in using the three systems. 
However, the results were very different. With the gram- 
matical method and adequate exercises the students learned 
to read, to speak, and to write. With the conversational 
‘catechism’ the pupils could repeat the questions and replies, 
but they did not learn to speak because they could not form 
New sentences. The conversation alone is not efficient; one 
needs previously to know words and grammatical rules. 
Grammar, adequate exercises, good pronunciation, and 
true conversation (not a catechism) are the keys to success.” 
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WHAT IS EDUCATIVE WORK-EXPERIENCE? 


RutH MAcFARLANE 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


a is no single pattern for 
work-experience. In most schools 
some educative work-experience ex- 
ists. This will continue to be ex- 
perimental until established on a 
course or some other basis.” Thus 
the California Joint Committee on 
Work-Experience stated in its min- 
utes as its first formal meeting, 
May 24, 1941, and recognizing the 
need for defining and analyzing 
educative work-experience, deter- 
mined on a survey of existing work- 
experience practices and trends in 
California secondary schools. 

A total of 45,141 work experi- 
ences over which the school exer- 
cises some degree of control through 
supervision or coordination were 
reported by the 109 metropolitan 
high schools studied for the report. 
In these there is work-experience 
opportunity for some 26 percent of 
the enrolment. Of the work-experi- 
ence practices reported, 86 percent 
are located within the school, and 
14 percent are located in the com- 
munity, or away from the school. 
In addition there were reported 19,- 
029 odd jobs in the community, 
jobs over which the school exercises 
no control or authority of any kind, 
except, when necessary, through the 
issuance of work permits. Most of 
these odd jobs are secured by the 
students themselves and, while fig- 
ures are admittedly very incomplete, 
show that at least 16 percent of 
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the student body in reporting 
schools is engaged in some type of 
employment in the community, 
This percentage no doubt wil 
show a marked increase because 
of the war effort. There were, in 
fact, indications in the survey tha 
the pressing manpower needs of the 
country are serving as a stimulus 
to make school administrators mor 
cognizant of the role of community 
part-time and full-time employment 
in the educational process of stu. 
dents 15 and over. Yet, inasmuch as 
there is little or no effort to co 
ordinate the school program with 
odd jobs in the community these 
jobs were not included in the prac 
tices studied for this report. 
Reporting on in-school work- 
practices administrators listed such 
categories as clerical work; shop and 
related activities; school services, in- 
cluding maintenance and assistanct; 
as well as extracurricular activities 
Among community work-expen:- 
ences, supervised or coordinated by 
the school, they named agriculturd 
experiences such as those under 
Smith-Hughes; homemaking acti- 
ities in connection with George 
Deen, and other homemaking edv- 
cation; merchandising programs; 
cooperative programs with com 
munities and war activities in aid 
of Civilian Defense, Red Cross, and 
other agencies. It is difficult to ar 
rive at a consensus of what school 
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administrators think is educative 
work-experience. Their reactions 
vary according to the pay and credit 
status of the practice reported, and 
also according to the source of the 
wages paid. The NYA student work 
program, for example, is essentially 
a program of service to the school— 
personal services by the students to 
teachers, administrative staff, or cus- 
todial force. It is only natural that 
paid work-experience practices, 
other than NYA, should shift from 
a predominately in-school program 
to a community type of program. 
Where credit only enters the pic- 
ture, trade and industrial courses 
oriented around production loom 
heavily as work-experience and, 
where neither credit nor wages is 
given for the work-experiences re- 
ported, extracurricular activities pre- 
dominate. Where both wages and 
credit are involved practices differ. 
But 33 percent of all community 
paid work-experiences coordinated 
or supervised by the school carry 
credit. Sixty-one percent of these 
are merchandising jobs and 45 per- 
cent are seasonal vacation jobs in 
stores and are not considered a part 
of the regular curriculum. Such 
credit as is granted here is credit 
for attendance, for A. D. A. re- 
imbursement purposes, and the 
school rather than the student re- 
ceived the “credit” involved. 
Generally speaking, California 


high-school administrators are re- 
luctant to grant credit for work-ex- 
perience which involves wages but 
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there are evidences that the practice 
is more general than indicated by 
the survey. Interviewers reported 
that some administrators were 
hesitant to report instances because 
they were uncertain of the legal 
complications. 

The opinions of school adminis- 
trators as to the differences between 
work-experience and classroom ex- 
perience oriented around produc- 
tion add further distinguishing 
characteristics to work-experience. 
The majority opinion indicates that 
there is a vital difference between 
them. Work-experience is practical; 
it is real. Classroom experience is 
theoretical and vicarious. Work-ex- 
perience provides employer-em- 
ploye relations, with the possibility 
of the student’s losing his job. There 
is production for use, not just for 
instructional purposes. The product 
produced through work-experience 
is usable and is used. The reports 
indicate the undefined feeling that 
work-experience is something dis- 
associated from the school; it is in 
the community, away from the class- 
room and supervised by lay person- 
nel. And yet, throughout the sur- 
vey, runs the strong opinion that 
to be educational—to the point of 
deserving credit—work-experience 
in seme way must be coordinated 
or supervised by the school. What 
this coordination or supervision 
should amount to is not definite. 
For example, it means one thing in 
a regular merchandising cooperative 
program; but something much less 
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tangible in connection with seasonal 
merchandising jobs. Or, one thing 
when course credit is involved, but 
something else when only attend- 
ance credit is given. 

Based on the three basic types of 
data made available by the survey 
—(1) practices, (2) important ele- 
ments in work-experience, and (3) 
the difference between work-experi- 
ence and classroom experience 
oriented around production—the 
following composite opinion is sug- 
gested: 

Educative work-experience is a 
job which is created either in the 
school or in the community to sup- 
plement a student’s educational pro- 
gram. To be real, the job preferably 
should be away from the classroom 
and in the community. It must be 
a real job; it cannot be a vicarious 
experience. 

The job, to be educative, must 
have clearly defined job functions, 
established through well thought 
out job analyses and well developed 
job specifications. The job demands 
the maintenance of acceptable stand- 
ards of performance. To be a job 
the work must involve the perform- 
ance of useful services and produc- 
tion of usable goods, “production” 
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- Ruth Macfarlane has been in charge of the 7 
in-school National Youth Administration 
program in California and served as Secre- 
tary of the California Joint Committee on 
Work Experience. Reported from California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XVII (Oc- 

a tober, 1942), 334-39. 


being for other than instructional 
purposes only. 

In the maintenance of acceptable 
standards of performance, the job 
should have adequate supervision, 
with business-like timekeeping and 
fixed working schedules, with some 
periodic rating of job performance. 

It is desirable that there be some 
possibility of progression. 

While wages are considered the 
least important element in work. 
experience, they are recognized as 
a very essential element. Wages tend 
to create the hiring and firing ele- 
ment and the employer-employe 
relationships which are considered 
to be highly significant. 

Credit is not so much an element 
of work-experience as it is a result 
of its educative value. 

This consensus view of educative 
work-experience needs to be con- 
sidered in the light of changing con- 
ditions. It is based on_ thinking 
crystallized during years character 
ized by an economic depression. 
Educative work-experience  con- 
ceived in the light of unemployment 
is a created thing and is quite dif- 
ferent from work-experience result 
ing from the boom employment 
conditions which now prevail. 
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THREE EDUCATIONAL THEORIES 


Arrep L. Hari-Quest 
In School and Society 


on America confusion envelops 
educational theory. While there is 
general faith in education, there is 
little unanimity with regard to ways 
and means of implementing this 
faith, and, therefore, concerted ac- 
tion by educators and laymen is 
impeded. At present there are three 
major schools of thought in Ameri- 
can education—Traditionalism, 
Progressivism, and Essentialism. 
Each of these has a significant fol- 
lowing and each accents values that 
are unaccented by the others. This 
accent determines both educational 
content and practice. 

Traditionalism. — Traditionalism 
emphasizes the disciplined life by 
means of a particular type of intel- 
lectual training based on the con- 
ception of truth as an absolute 
quality of the universe. The uni- 
verse, according to this view, is a 
moral order, controlled by uni- 
versal reason. It is moral because 
orderly and orderly because ra- 
tional. To the degree that man 
uses his own reason (which he 
shares with the universe) he too 
will live an orderly, i.e., a moral 
life. 

Among the influences that have 
affected the scope and spirit of the 
traditional school are: (1) Greek 
education, with its humanistic and 
ethical objectives based on universal 
teason and mental discipline; (2) 


the church with its accent on the 


seven liberal arts, and predomi- 
nantly logic; (3) the universities as 
centers of learning and professional 
education with Latin as the learned 
tongue; (4) the continuance of 
medieval university conceptions of 
learning through the English uni- 
versities to Harvard; (5) the Latin 
grammar school, with its emphasis 
on a particular type of verbalistic 
education; (6) the academies, more 
liberal but still dominated by classi- 
cal and ethical standards; (7) the 
public high school, still broader 
than the academies, but until re- 
cently largely classical and college- 
preparatory; (8) the common 
school, in the main controlled by 
the larger objectives of higher edu- 
cation, and by mental discipline. 

Those who cling to traditional 
education believe that it is synony- 
mous with rigid, intellectual train- 
ing; and that memorization is still 
a valuable, though not the only 
means for acquiring much of the 
material necessary to thinking. They 
place reliance on logically organized 
knowledge which is either an end 
in itself or a means of developing 
mental power through training by 
means of engaging in difficult tasks, 
which, because difficult, increase 
power for general mental endeavor. 

Progressivism.—It is commonly 
believed that Progressive education 
is a product of recent times. As a 
movement, it does stem from the 
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writings of John Dewey, but its 
emphasis on learning as pleasur- 
able echoes the educational ideas of 
Vittorino da Feltra, Campanella, 
Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Rous- 
seau, and Bronson Alcott, among 
others. All these in varying degrees 
opposed education as a rigid, logical 
discipline. They based their educa- 
tional methods on the interpreta- 
tion of the nature of the child as 
a microcosm of energy, which in 
the individual must have the free- 
dom of expression apparent through- 
out the universe. Each individual 
is engaged in selfcreation of self- 
realization and this implies accord- 
ing to the theory, that education 
needs to provide for freedom of 
activity, and growth in terms of 
nature’s evolving creativeness. The 
child’s impulses, drives, and inter- 
ests are the natural content of edu- 
cation. The teacher is, therefore, the 
director and guide, not a taskmas- 
ter. Educational method is vastly 
more important than any content 
derived from the vagaries of ma- 
ture experience. The only sound 
curriculum is one that grows out of 
the nature of the whole child. Pro- 
gressivism, as conceived by John 
Dewey, differs from such rational- 
ism. While his writings can be in- 
terpreted as naturalistic, his is the 
philosophy of instrumental pragma- 
tism in which the purpose of educa- 
tion is to guide the learner to ac- 
quire an ever enlarging store of 
understood ideas so that these may 
cumulatively become instruments 
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for reconstructing experience, jf 
necessary, and for gleaning as many 
new ideas as unfolding experienc 
can acquire. The end of education 
is not knowledge for its own sake 
or as discipline, but knowledge as 
a tool for social adjustment and a 
ground for reflective living. More 
recently such Progressive educators 
as William H. Kilpatrick, have 
shifted the accent on freedom and 
activity to social responsibility with 
the “self-other” concept displacing 
the extreme individualism which 
has characterized the more natural- 
istic type of Progressivism. Within 
this concept the social studies and 
“community-centered” learning are 
regarded as fundamental. 

There are, then, these three strains 
of thought in Progressivism: the 
naturalistic with its emphasis on the 
individual as selfcreative through 
freedom of activity unrestricted by 
the systematic, rational, and disci- 
plinary regimen of the traditional 
school; the pragmatic, with its de 
votion to scientific inquiry and ven- 
fied truth; and the social with its 
interaction between individual and 
group whereby the personality of 
the former is enriched and adjusted 
and the intelligence of the latter 
empowered and sharpened. If Trade 
tionalism stresses deductive reason 
ing, Progressivism employs induc 
tive, empirical thinking. Its goal is 
not intellectual erudition or sys 
tematized knowledge but social it- 
telligence based on knowledge at 
quired through direct experience. 
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Essentialism—Essentialism came 
into being not as an attack on the 
scientific method or on pragmatism, 
but as a protest against the wide- 
spread skepticism and cynicism 
among Progressives toward values 
imbedded in the cultural heritage, 
which mankind has laboriously and 
painfully evolved for thousands of 
years and within which are rooted 
ideas and ideals that have endured 
the test of time. Essentialism does 
not claim to be a “movement,” is 
sponsored by no elaborate organiza- 
tion, has no official journal, and 
holds no conventions. It has identity 
under the name of the Essentialist 
Committee for the Advancement of 
American Education, formed largely 
through the efforts of the late 
Michael Demiashkevich and F. Al- 
den Shaw. Obviously conservative, 
Essentialism is not reactionary. It 
does not seek to revive classical 
learning or to promote rationalistic 
subject matter. Toward many of 
the emphases in the so-called new 
education it is discriminatingly 
cordial. Essentialism is abreast of 
the times but it rests on the con- 
viction that, down through the ages, 
man has gained wisdom and in- 
sight which cannot be ignored to- 
day—that the vast store of skills, 
ideas, and ideals known as the 
cultural heritage forms the founda- 


tion of our evolving civilization. 
Its philosophy specifically stresses: 
(1) the common school through 
which the skills of communication 
essential to group solidarity may 
be mastered; (2) a curriculum re- 
sponsive to the enduring needs and 
not the impulsive wants of the 
learner, these needs expressing val- 
ues that informed and experienced 
men and women have found es- 
sential to their welfare; (3) respect 
for duty and persevering effort as 
supreme values, because of their re- 
lation to the emergencies of life, 
as well as to its daily routine; (4) 
historical subject matter as a rich 
store of ideas and ideals which, if 
understood and employed in at- 
tempts to solve current problems, of- 
fers rich, and often reliable, counsel 
by thinkers, who, though dead, 
still speak with profound wisdom; 
(5) the disciplined life effected 
through respect for law and order 
maintained by constituted authority 
for the good of all; (6) the teacher 
to whom is entrusted the high re- 
sponsibility of so directing the 
learner that he may understand 
what others have created and, 
through increasing power to think 
and appreciate, become a worthy 
heir of the cultural heritage and a 
competent contributor to its enrich- 
ment for generations to come. 


Alfred L. Hall-Quest is Professor Emeritus 

of Education, New York University. Re- 

ported from School and Society, LVI (No- 
vember, 14, 1942), 452-59. 
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IMPROVING THE TEACHING OF BOOKKEEPING 


Gerorce THomMas WALKER 
In the Journal of Business Education 


opinions among lead- 
ers in the field differ as to the 
most effective teaching procedures 
and practices in bookkeeping, it is 
believed that the following sugges- 
tions and interpretations of some of 
the basic considerations in the teach- 
ing of bookkeeping to high-school 
classes are sound. 

1. A premium should be placed 
on the mastery of basic principles 
rather than the completion of a cer- 
tain number of exercises, chapters, 
or practice sets. The fundamental 
processes of adjusting and closing 
should be given emphasis. The stu- 
dent should obtain, early in the 
course, an understanding of the ac- 
counting cycle, and of the interrela- 
tions of various parts of the cycle. 
Students must know the reasons 
for each step taken in solving prob- 
lems if they are to make application 
in later life of the knowledges and 
skills developed. 

2. Discussion, explanation, and il- 
lustration of techniques and pro- 
cedures should take place with the 
class as a group before attention is 
given to individual problems and 
difficulties. Though some laboratory 
and individual effort is necessary 
and desirable, bookkeeping should 
not be handled as a_ laboratory 
course. 

3. The teacher should make fre- 
quent use of the blackboard in pre- 
senting new units of work, in ex- 
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plaining procedures, and in 
introducing applications and ex. 
amples not given in the textbook. 
Blackboard illustrations enable the 
student to grasp more easily situa- 
tions which are hard to convey by 
spoken or written words. 

4. Objective tests should not con- 
stitute the total testing program in 
bookkeeping. Because of the im- 
portance of problem solving, the 
problem type question has an im- 
portant place. 

5. Members of the bookkeeping 
class should be kept working to 
gether, not on the same exercise or 
page in the text, but on the same 
type of problems. Group instruction 
cannot be given satisfactorily unless 
all students are working on the 
same types of problems at the same 
time. Individual differences can be 


handled by assigning related sup — 


plementary exercises and exercises 
of varying lengths. 

6. Business law and __ business 
arithmetic should be correlated with 
accounting whenever _ possible. 
Arithmetic processes should be te- 
viewed, and retaught if necessary, in 
connection with the solving of prac- 


tical bookkeeping problems. Simple | 


legal implications of various trans 
actions should be stressed. 

7. Practice sets should be short, 
to allow for more time to be spent 
in the development of fundamental 
understandings. Student mastery of 
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certain fundamentals, through the 
use of short simple problems, should 
precede the working of practice sets 
involving a number of transactions. 
Students should not be asked to 
work the first practice set until 
they can successfully carry a few 
(six to ten) simple transactions all 
the way through the accounting 
cycle without referring to the text- 
book or getting help from another 
source. 

8. Every teacher should have a 
copy of the teacher’s manual and 
keys for the several practice sets, 
but they should not be placed in the 
hands of the students or used by the 
teacher in the presence of the 
students. 

9. Various methods of handling 
particular business transactions and 
problems should be considered. 
Short, well planned problems should 
be used to exemplify the varying 


| procedures and their application. 


10. Students should not be re- 
quired to prepare all problems and 
practice sets in ink. The use of red 
ink or red pencil by students in 
making all rulings cannot be 
justified. 

1l. A comprehensive test should 
be given after the teaching of each 
topic or principle and its applica- 
tion. Remedial teaching should fol- 
low if necessary. 
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12. Advantage should be taken 
of community resources in relating 
the study to life experiences. Ac- 
countants and business men should 
be invited to discuss their work with 
the class and field trips to inspect 
accounting systems might be made. 
Illustrative material from student 
and community life can be exam- 
ined, discussed, and displayed. 

13.Whole class periods day after 
day should not be spent in the 
working of practice sets and text- 
book exercises. Part of the period 
should be devoted to class disscus- 
sion of pertinent and live problems 
presented by the teacher and directly 
related to the day’s assignment. 

14. Assignments should be well 
planned and they must challenge 
the student if his growth and de- 
velopment are to meet expectations. 
Through the assignment, students 
must be made aware of a definite 
problem to be solved and a need 
for finding a satisfactory solution. 
It is desirable for the teacher to pre- 
pare the assignment himself before 
giving it to the students. Unreason- 
able assignments can be kept to a 
minimum if this is done as a part of 
the planning procedure. 

15. As in other fields of study, 
library books and other references 
are important tools of study in the 
field of business education. 


George Thomas Walker is State Supervisor 
of Business Education for Louisiana. Re- 
ported from the Journal of Business Educa- 


tion, XVIII (November, 1942), 17-18. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT READING TODAY? 


Artuur I. Gates 
In the Elementary English Review 


On the basis of tests given by 
psychologists to adults of draft age 
it is declared that there are in this 
country 10 million adults whose 
reading ability is below typical 
norms for the beginning of the 
fourth grade. Failure to attend 
schools through the upper elemen- 
tary grades is undoubtedly responsi- 
ble for the largest proportion of il- 
literacy or near-illiteracy revealed 
and better school attendance is ob- 
viously one means of preventing a 
considerable degree of illiteracy in 
the future. Yet experience indicates 
that the typical school program is 
in many respects defective for the 
purpose of cultivating efficiency in 
and zeal for reading, especially on 
the part of slow-normal pupils 
among whom most “reading dis- 
abilities” occur. Chronologically the 
first serious fault is that of pushing 
these pupils prematurely into the 
“book-reading” program. For most 
children in the lower range of in- 
telligence it is fatiguing, irksome, 
often nerve-wracking work. The 
frustration of the reading experience 
in school quite naturally leads 
either to no outside reading or to 
reading only things that are remote 
from the schoolish kinds of books. 
For the slow learners, who are 
most likely to become the near- 
illiterates of the next generation of 
adults, the first remedy is to see 
that the pupils of today are intro- 
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duced to reading at a time and in 
such a way and with such materials 
that they find reading easy and en- 
joyable and fun to pursue on their 
own initiative. Modern textual ma- 
terials and methods for basal read- 
ing, including the “reading readi- 
ness” program, make this possible, 

The best of the available read- 
ing materials at the present time 
are more suitable in difficulty and 
character than the content of other 
subjects. When the slow-learning 
child, who has difficulty with read- 
ing easy materials, finds himself 
struggling with the more difficult 
reading task of the various subjects 
day after day, he is likely, once 
the school day is over, to prefer to 
do almost anything rather than 
read. If reading in these subjects 
continues to be as arduous and as 
uninspiring as it often is, it will 
jeopardize the effects of the best 
programs for basal reading and 
literary appreciation. The greatest 
need in education today for the 
purpose of cultivating greater read- 
ing zest and competence is the im- 
provement of the management of 
reading in the various school sub 
jects. 

Even if the pupil’s interests and 
abilities in reading are carefully 
cultivated in all of the school sub- 
jects, the zest of youngsters for 
reading may still be dulled by the 
sheer volume of reading study te- 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT READING? 


quired in the school. Now that 
modern invention has produced a 
greater variety of other media of 
learning, such as still pictures, mo- 
tion pictures, radio broadcasts, 
records, demonstration apparatus, 
and so on, it is possible for the 
school to make the life of learn- 
ing more interesting by utilizing 
a wider variety of devices and avoid- 
ing undue prolongation of any one, 
especially the restraining types of 
activity. Some children can read and 
study with keen enjoyment through 
the medium of reading for long 
periods of time, but others, and 
among these a large proportion of 
those who turn their backs on read- 
ing—and school—as soon as they 
can, can maintain enthusiasm in 
reading for much shorter periods. 
In the writer’s opinion, less required 
reading in school for slow-normal 
pupils may result in more reading 
ability and interest both in and 
out of school. 

Damage is also sometimes done 
by the restrictive influence of the 
school on free and recreational read- 
ing. American education is still 
strongly under the influence of the 
classical tradition, the theory that 
only very fine literature, as judged 
by the literary experts, should be 
offered. Many of the classics do 
not make a great appeal to many 
children, especially the poorer read- 
ets. The popularity of the comics 
and of the modern adventure ser- 
ials is obvious both in children’s 
choices of reading materials and 


radio programs. The selection of 
current fiction for school libraries 
tends also to run heavily to books 
of the “milk-toast” variety. 

We need a larger amount of lusty, 
challenging, and satisfying content 
for our literary courses and free 
reading periods, especially for boys. 
We should, of course, choose those 
materials which have the highest 
literary and realistic values, but 
if there are not enough of these 
we should not hesitate to take the 
next best and make the most of 
them. The solution is not to con- 
demn them utterly, but to make use 
of them in such a way that the 
alleged ill effects (many of which 
are imaginary) are reduced to a 
minimum. This applies not only to 
books but to magazines, newspa- 
pers, picture periodicals, comics, ad- 
vertising brochures, catalogs, and 
all other forms of available litera- 
ture. All these types of materials 
should be utilized in the most edu- 
cative fashion possible, often for the 
purpose of clarifying’ their relative 
values and purposes ?1 comparison 
with standard school library books. 

There can be little doubt that if 
interest in reading is not developed 
or, if developed at first, is later re- 
duced, the schools are largely to 
blame. If a pupil is managed in 
such a way that he goes through 
school reading somewhat resentfully 
only what he is required to read, he 
is likely to read little more and for 
this reason fails to become a fluent 
reader. As time goes on, his de- 
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ficiency becomes more obvious and 
irksome. When school is finished, 
he is likely to read very little or not 
at all. Since persons of this type are 
not very competent, even at their 
best, in school, this process of dis- 
use need not be prolonged many 
years before they fall below fourth- 
grade reading competence. This de- 
gree of reading ability, it has been 
shown, is too low to make real read- 
ing of typical newspapers or maga- 
zines a very efficient or enjoyable 
activity. This was true in the past 
generation when such persons had 
relatively few other means of learn- 
ing. Now that picture newspapers 
and magazines, the radio, phono- 
graphs, and other sources of infor- 
mation are available, the incentives 
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for continuing to read in adult life 
are less than they were a generation 
ago. It is perhaps only fair to ques. 
tion whether the consequences are 
especially serious at this time. 
Well, the United States Army 
gives us the answer. In the most 
critical period of our history, the 
armed forces find that they simply 
cannot use men with third-grade or 
poorer reading ability. It will not 
do to let another generation de. 
velop into adults incompetent to 
engage in military service because 
of inability to read. The incompe- 
tence of such adults to deal intel- 
ligently with the political and social 
issues at the ballot and in the dis 
cussion group would be even more 
marked and equally deplorable. 


Arthur I. Gates is a member of the faculty of 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Re- 

ported from a symposium in the Elementary 

English Review, XIX (November, 1942), 
231-34. 


e HE Children’s Army of 1942 has won some great 
campaigns. They have collected five-sixths of all scrap 
aluminum, 10 million books for the armed forces, financed 
35 day nurseries and four convalescent homes for English 
children, and sold millions of dollars worth of War Bonds 
and Stamps. They have grown thousands of Victory Gar- 
dens, helped farmers during harvest time, and acted as 
messengers for local Civilian Defense posts. But the Chil- 
dren’s Army of 1943 has a strategic plan far more com- 
prehensive than the remarkable campaigns of 1942. Through 
the medium of the Victory Corps youthful energy, en- 
thusiasm, and ability will be channeled into consistently ef- 
fective participation in the war effort. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO POPULARIZE FRENCH 


Rosert L. BEAcHBOARD 
In the Modern Language Journal 


P AST January when 67 per- 


cent of my students at Stephens 
College indicated through a poll, 
that French does not have a high 
degree of value, and 56 percent ex- 
pressed a lack of interest in the 
subject, concern over this reaction 
prompted a questionnaire to collect 
suggestions. Most urged more em- 
phasis on the practical aspects of 
the subject and one girl wrote: “Is 
French becoming a dead language 
like Greek and Latin? Is its only 
value in past literature? I don’t 
think so and I suggest that more 
time be spent on things like radio, 
movies, and present-day writers.” 
This girl has probably touched on 
a serious neglect. How many French 
teachers today defend their major 
interest purely on the strength of 
its past literary merit? 

Stephens College, experi- 
mental institution by tradition, has 
not invented new techniques to in- 
crease the values and interest of 
French. It has tried however—not- 
ably since the January poll—to ex- 
ploit promising methods, to combine 
them into a varied and more stim- 
ulating program. Comments on the 
activities of our French department 
can be made under 12 headings: 

Trips—Various sections of the 
Middle West still possess French 
colonies that retain some of the 
atmosphere of the Old World. We 
took a group to Ste. Genevieve, 


south of St. Louis, where the inhab- 
itants were most cooperative in 
allowing us to visit their historic 
homes and gardens. Our students 
were especially impressed by the 
quaint village priest, our guide, 
who told us something of French 
influence on American culture and 
tradition. As a direct outcome of 
the trip, several students have 
begun a study of Franco-American 
colonies. Whenever a French opera 
is presented in St. Louis, we make 
bus reservations for interested stu- 
dents and there is study and discus- 
sion of the opera. These opera trips 
have brought home the fact that 
French is still a living language in 
musical expression. 

Radio—A glance through the 
Radio Guide or the local papers will 
usually discover several announce- 
ments of interest to French stu- 
dents, such as the dramatized stories 
of Balzac, or operas such as Car- 
men, sung in French, from the 
Metropolitan. In classes these pro- 
grams are announced—the most 
pertinent are discussed in detail. 
Occasionally an instructor arranges 
a “listening hour” with his stu- 
dents. The created impression is 
that French culture is active and 
still flourishing in this hemisphere. 

Book Reports——Supplanting the 
conventional method of book re- 
porting in which routine forms had 
been filled in begrudgingly and sub- 
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mitted at regular intervals, I en- many of these films have made the | of 
couraged the girls to keep “Reading students find a new interest jin | cur 


Diaries” which allow much freedom French. spe 
of expression and are intended to Reading Material—Especially in | hav 
be personal, permanent records, elementary and_ intermediate | tea! 
valuable for future reference. courses, I am directing attention | anc 

Food.—Aside from the study of on contemporary  writings—En | anc 
menus and recipes, of special in- Amérique and Madame Curie for I 


terest to home economic majors, we example. French periodicals are read | has 
offer occasional French meals with for understanding of the latest col | adv 
student help. We also discovered a loquial, idiomatic, and military ex- | fact 
French restaurant where crepes Suz- pressions. Sympathetic articles on | tun 
ette, soupe a l’oignon, and other del- contemporary French life, in recent | lan 
icacies may be enjoyed. To be issues of The New Yorker, are dis | par 
realistic about the matter, it must be cussed in class. The psychological re- | caf 


: admitted that a good dinner is the action of this reading is desirable } dan 
* most direct method to raise student at this time when the living quali- | tun 
morale and appreciation. ties of France must be impressed on | ate 

Audition Room.—Students have _ the student. ( 

expressed a desire for more oral Project Week.—During “Project | the 


work than we can give them in- Week” at Stephens College, the } as. 
dividually. To supplement drills in girls under the guidance of the | tors 
class, we have installed an audition French department selected any | bee 
room—complete with mirrors, head- topic—from phonics to history of | Fre 


4 ¥ phones, loud speaker, and graded French costumes—for _ intensive | rect 
~ records. With proper guidance this study. The week offers an excellent | cell 
ae work can be almost as effective as opportunity for individual instruc | Les 

ae individualized instruction. tion and to build up the morale of | hav 


Motion Pictures—Students are the weaker students. A girl soon dis } ties 
likely to attend movies pertaining covers that French becomes more | Pio 
to France, shown in the local engrossing as it becomes more | Cer 


theaters, whenever favorable reviews _ specialized. anc 

are made in class. We extended our Lectures —The misfortunes of | 
e own movie program on the campus Europe have been our good fortune dire 
. by securing six French features. in that America is now hostess toa | 


Travelogues and graphic descrip- vast group of French celebrities, bio! 
tions of songs constitute satisfactory many of whom are available for lec- 
class material and are used on our tures. Through the Institute of In 
portable projector. The refreshing ternational Education, New York 
technique as well as the informative City, a list of speakers may be ob 
value and subtle propaganda of tained. Expenses for a lecturer are 
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of course reduced if he can be se- 
cured during a regular tour. The 
speakers we have enjoyed this year 
have been especially valuable in 
reassuring that France traditionally 
and swiftly revives after defeat— 
and will do so again. 

Festivities—The puppet theater 
has been exploited to satisfactory 
advantage by French students and 
faculty, and at an international cos- 
tume ball, promoted by the various 
language groups, the French De- 
partment contributed a terrasse de 
café, accordion music, an Apache 
dance, and improvised peasant cos- 
tumes—all of which lent appropri- 
ate atmosphere. 

Correlation—It is evident that 
the value of French will increase 
as correlation is developed. Instruc- 
tors in our drama department have 
been stressing the practical value of 
French enunciation. Under the di- 
rection of Maude Adams, some ex- 
cellent adaptations of L’Etourd:, 
Les Romanesques, and Chantecler 
have been performed. The humani- 
ties department too, has cham- 
pioned our cause by sponsoring 
bergerette recitals, art exhibitions, 
and lectures of special interest to 
our own students. We have tried to 
direct a student’s outside reading 
into her vocational field. For a 


biology major, La Vie des Abeilles 
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makes a literary appeal and yet has 
a certain scientific value. This year, 
especially, we have made an effort 
to correlate the activities of neigh- 
boring institutions, seizing oppor- 
tunities often ignored or forgotten. 

Incidental Activities —These in- 
cluded an exhibition of fencing and 
demonstration of French table man- 
ners in conjunction with the read- 
ing of Tovaritch; displays of French 
coiffes, stamps, and curios, and 
items, frequently changed, for the 
bulletin board; promotion of J’ 
Attendrai, Madame La Marquise, L’ 
Homme au Trapeze Volant, mod- 
ern and “catchy” tunes. 

Last May another poll was taken 
among my French students in 
which 51 percent expressed an opin- 
ion that French has a high degree 
of interest and 59 percent stated 
the subject has a high degree of 
value. Although this still leaves 
room for improvement it does in- 
dicate a relative increase of 16 per- 
cent in interest and 79 percent in 
value and was encouraging. There 
is yet much work to be done to 
keep French from retreating into 
the ranks of “neglected languages.” 
But the best defense is a good of- 
fense and if enough enthusiasm and 
forward motion is generated, the ef- 
fort will rehabilitate the language— 
even in these afflictive times. 


Robert L. Beachboard teaches at Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri. Reported from 
The Modern Language Journal, XXVI (No- 


vember, 1942), 517-21. 
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MEETING THE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS FOR 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


C. S. Marsu 
In the Rural Child in the War Emergency 


- N some states there never has 
been an adequate supply of rural 
teachers and the situation is now 
made even more acute by the war. 
Experienced teachers are going into 
war services, the turnover in super- 
visory personnel is increasing, and 
the number of potential recruits is 
declining. Rural education is con- 
fronted with a serious shortage of 
teachers affecting all educational 
levels and the varied fields of spe- 
cialization of the rural schools. 

The primary factors contributing 
to teacher shortages in rural areas 
are economic in nature, or they are 
the direct outgrowth of the war. 
States in which the most acute 
shortages are faced are those which 
have always paid the lowest sala- 
ries. There is little incentive to 
prepare for teaching when young 
high-school graduates are being em- 
ployed in war industries at wages 
two and three times what college 
trained teachers receive in rural 
areas. Secondary factors contribut- 
ing to the shortage include lack of 
suitable housing, unsatisfactory liv- 
ing conditions, increased living 
costs, the migration of rural teach- 
ers to larger school systems, trans- 
portation difficulties growing out of 
the shortage of rubber and the ra- 
tioning of motor vehicles and gaso- 
line, and the social prestige attached 
to active war duty. 
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To meet the challenge of the 
teacher shortage situation rural 
schools should choose new teachers 
from an “emergency supply”—from 
a reserve which includes former 
teachers, persons who are only par. 
tially trained for teaching, and per. 
sons who have never taught but 
who have the education, practical 
experience, or other appropriate 
qualifications. In this connection the 
following recommendations are 
made: (1) An _ organized effort 
should be made to present to quali- 
fied women the importance of rural 
teaching as an essential and crucial 
type of wartime service. (2) The 
selection and recommendation of 
persons for emergency certification 
and employment should rest with 
county superintendents of schools or 
appropriate school officers. (3) Li- 
censing of these emergency teachers 
should rest with the authorized 
state certificating authority. (4) 
Other qualifications being equal, 
emergency selections should be 
made from among those who have 
most recently taught. (5) Emer 
gency licenses should be granted 
for short terms only, preferably for 
a year at a time. (6) States and 
communities should immediately re 
move all artificial barriers to the 
recruitment and selection of avail 
able persons, such as residence ft 
quirements, or marriage status. (7) 
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For the duration of the present 
emergency, a liberal attitude must 
be adopted in regard to changes 
from one teaching area to another, 
such as shifting from the secondary 
field to the elementary field. 

As the number of inexperienced 
and out-of-practice teachers in 
charge of the education of country 
boys and girls increases it becomes 
evident that efficient programs for 
the inservice education of rural 
teachers will need to be developed 
with utmost speed if our growing 
generations are to be given the in- 
tellectual, moral, and physical guid- 
ance they need in order to play an 
intelligent and constructive part as 
citizens of the postwar world. In 
several states teachers colleges are 
trying to help rural teachers at work 
through workshop courses in the 
field, taught by a rural education 
specialist, or organized in counties 
and centered around the county su- 
perintendent’s office with the super- 
visor acting as liaison officer be- 
tween the state teachers college and 
that office. In each of these plans 
the Committee on Rural Education 
of Chicago has been a co-sponsor. 

There is a serious shortage of su- 
pervisory personnel for the task of 
increasing the effectiveness of teach- 
ets recruited for the emergency and 
this shortage has been intensified 
because of the difficulty of calling 
together groups which represent 
special needs or interests for an en- 
ure county. The transportation sit- 
uation necessitates new groupings 


of teachers about the more accessi- 
ble schools, multiplying the de- 
mands on the supervisor’s time. 
Added to these difficulties is the fact 
that the chief county school officer 
must devote much of his time to the 
coordination of activities connected 
with the rural school’s part in the 
war effort—a time demand which 
can hardly be delegated and which 
makes him of little direct help in 
the induction and adjustment of 
new teachers. To meet these dif- 
ficulties the following recommenda- 
tions are made: (1) The states 
should be urged to restudy the 
problem of the training of emer- 
gency rural supervisors. Where 
feasible, provision should be made 
for short-time, apprentice training 
of selected, experienced classroom 
teachers as supervisors. This train- 
ing should be recognized by a suit- 
able temporary license or certificate. 
(2) The whole program of recruit- 
ment, selection, and apprentice 
training should be coordinated 
through some single state agency 
which would be preferably the state 
department of education, but might 
in some instances be the state 
teacher education council or the 
university system. (3) The finan- 
cing of this program should be 
urged as a first charge against 
state funds set aside to meet war- 
time needs; in the absence of such 
appropriations the plan for support 
should be consistent with the state’s 
plan for meeting its obligations for 
common school education. (4) The 
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plan for financing this program 
should include provision during the 
training period for maintenance, 
travel, and intensive conferences of 
all persons assisting and participat- 
ing in the emergency training pro- 
gram. (5) The foundations and 
other agencies which are now giv- 
ing assistance and guidance to the 
preparation of supervisors and to 
the support of county or state pro- 
grams of supervision should be 
urged to increase their efforts. (6) 
The apprentice training of pros- 
pective supervisors should be 
planned in part to provide for parti- 
cipation in recreation and health 
programs and in school-community 
activities as well as in the more con- 
ventional classroom procedures. (7) 
Those charged with the educational 
planning in the various states 
should be urged to consider the 
problem of effective refresher 
courses of the regular-year type to 
meet such needs of returning and 
new teachers as can be supplied by 
the staff members of the teacher 
education institutions in collabora- 
tion with persons of adequate back- 
ground already in the field. In set- 
ting up these plans established 
peacetime controls such as “resi- 


C. S. Marsh is Vice President of the Ameri- ~ 
can Council on Education und is Author of 
the Report of the Conference on the Rural 
Child in the War Emergency, (called jointly 
by the Committee on Rural Education and 
the American Council on Education, Chicago, 

July 1942), from which this article is selected. J 


dence” credit, “upper division” 
hours, and duplication by title and 
number with regular-year, campus 
courses should be secondary consid. 
erations. (8) The trend toward 
county-wide conferences held for 
four or five days before the open- 
ing of school should be encouraged, 
(9) Institutions should be encour. 
aged to conduct off-campus summer 
workshops where feasible for the 
new and returning teachers of a 
given county or area. 

Because of the difficulty, and 
sometimes the impossibility, of se- 
curing satisfactory lodging in farm- 
ing areas, many rural school teach- 
ers have boarded or lived in the 
county seats and larger towns and 
have driven to work every day. The 
gas and tire rationing program, now 
in effect and likely to become more 
rigid with time, impels the belief 
that many of these teachers will 
seek other work rather than at 


tempt a change of residence. It is 


therefore recommended that boards 
of education meet this problem by 
actively enlisting the assistance of 
parent-teacher or similar organiza 
tions in securing adequate housing 
at reasonable rates for teachers in 
the school communities. 
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FUNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS IN THE 


SECOND GRADE 


Epna SALT 
In the Educational Research Bulletin 


ue children of the second pri- 
mary group in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity School, concerned with a unit 
of work on the sources and trans- 
portation of the foods they ate, made 
a visit behind the scenes in a large 
retail grocery. Curious about where 
this grocery obtained its supplies, 
these seven-year-olds were then 
taken to visit wholesale fruit and 
vegetable markets, a railroad termi- 
nal where refrigerator cars were be- 
ing unloaded, and a large wholesale 
grocery. As a result of the trip ex- 
periences and the discussions which 
followed the children became fa- 
miliar with the terms wholesale and 
retail and there was much dramatic 
play in which these boys and girls 
pretended that they were grocers. 
The idea grew that it would be 
good for the group to have a store 
—not a “play” store, but one with 
real things to sell. They decided 
that there was space in their own 
room to build a small store and then 
the weighty problem of obtaining 

the goods was discussed. 
Arrangements were made for 
the children to buy the goods 
from a wholesale dealer but when 
they were asked how they would 
pay for the groceries they very glibly 
replied that they would just write a 
check. They were shocked to learn 
that one had to have money in the 
in order to write a check. 


For a time it looked like the end of 
their splendid idea, but they had 
learned to appreciate some of the 
elementary principles of banking. 
Perhaps it might be possible to 
“charge” them. Again they found 
that credit was given by business 
firms only to “grown-ups” and then 
enly to those who had shown they 
were capable of paying. Finally they 
decided that they might borrow the 
money they needed if they could 
find someone to lend them the neces- 
sary amount. The teacher suggested 
that perhaps the Student Council 
might make them a loan, for the 
Council did lend money to older 
groups of boys and girls for worth- 
while projects. Several members of 
the Council were asked to come in 
and talk over the problem and 
agreed to lend them the money if it 
were not too large a sum. 

After much discussion the chil- 
dren agreed to sell canned goods 
in their store and requested the 
wholesale grocer to send them the 
prices on the canned fruits and 
vegetables they favored. When the 
price list arrived, and was mimeo- 
graphed so that each child could 
have one, some of the children 
could not read the amounts of money 
that were listed, but with help soon 
uuderstood about the dollar sign, 
the decimal point, and the place for 
dollars and for cents. They also 
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learned that there were 24 cans in 
a case; that some items were priced 
by the dozen; that two dozens made 
a case or that a half case was a 
dozen; and that there were various 
sizes of cans, such as No. 2%. 

The questons of how much a 
single can would cost were raised 
quickly. A few of the cases cost 
$2.40 and some of the children, add- 
ing 10 cents 24 times to get $2.40, 
discovered that a single can cost 
10 cents. The more difficult figur- 
ing was done for them. When they 
compared their cost per can with 
what their mothers paid the retail 
grocer they learned that “the money 
we will make” is profit—the word 
the teacher used. By their decision 
to donate their own profit to the 
Red Cross greater impetus was 
given their effort. 

With the teacher’s help the chil- 
dren selected the items they wished 
to buy. To find out what the goods 
would cost they decided to put 
down the prices and add them. 
Listed on the board for all to see, 
the numbers, they discovered, were 
easier to add when set in straight 
lines. Every child did his best be- 
cause he was vitally concerned to 
know what was going to be bought 
and what it would cost. The cost 
of the six cases came to $15.70. 

Before the children received the 
needed money from the Student 
Council they learned about “inter- 
est,” mot as percentage but as a 
sum paid for the use of the money. 
They then composed and gave to 
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the Council President the following 
note: 
March 3, 1942 

We have borrowed $15.70 from th 
Student Council. We promise to pay ¢ 
back by April 3, 1942, with an interes 
of 30 cents. 

The Second Grade 

The check which the Council gave 
them was examined carefully by 
each child. They watched while 
the teacher endorsed it (it had been 
made out in her name), the entire 
group went to the office to cash 
it, and they counted the money over 
several times. When their grocery 
order was delivered by the whol. 
sale dealer they counted out the 
money to pay for it, agreed that 
it was wise to ask him for a re 
ceipt, and filed it carefully. 

Meanwhile they had constructed 
their store and the problems of this 
task brought up numerous o- 
casions for each child, working on 
committees, and in cooperation, to 
make intelligent estimates, to 
measure accurately, and to use num- 
bers in a meaningful situation. 

Before the children determined 
that one cent profit should be added 
to the cost of each can, they counted 
the cans and found that one penny 
on each would be 144 pennies, of 
$1.44, and that this sum less th 
interest and other expenses would 
leave about 94 cents, which seemed 
to them a reasonable profit. 

The children labeled each can 
with the retail price, counted out 
mimeographed price lists for othe! 
groups in school to take home, 
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and made and displayed advertise- 
ments. All of the boys and girls 
wanted to be clerks in the store. 
A schedule was worked out so 
that each child had an opportunity 
to be a clerk and a cashier for a 
portion of the time that the sale 
was in progress. Before the day 
of the sale several children called 
attention to a grave problem—how 
to know what a customer owed if 
he bought several cans of food, 
and they were not certain that they 
knew the value of the pieces of 
money or how to given change. 
They asked the teacher if she 
would help them learn the neces- 
sary things so that they would be 
able to care of their sales without 
making errors. So practice sessions 
were arranged with pretended pur- 
chases and various pieces of money 
for recognition and making change. 
So purposeful was the work done 
that by the time the sale day came 
all the children felt confident they 
could do their job of being clerk 
or cashier. There was very little 
need of adult supervision. When 
the sale was over the children 
counted their money, and paid their 
note to the President of the Council, 
asking for their note back “so we 
won’t have to pay you twice.” 

The children felt that they had 
been quite successful with their 
canned goods sale and were ready 


to undertake a more ambitious proj- 
ect a little later. This was a sale 
of baked goods furnished by a 
woman in the community. They 
took orders in advance for these 
goods and the woman allowed them 
to pay after delivery—an extension 
of credit which the children took 
seriously and asked the teacher if 
she thought that Miss C—— had 
permitted them to have the baked 
goods simply because she thought 
that they were good grocers. The 
children quickly recognized that 
they would make considerably more 
profit on this sale since the markup, 
by the woman’s request, was the 
same as that used by her grocer 
customers. During the sale all 
sorts of combinations of numbers 
occured and each child had many 
opportunities to figure the totals, 
for there were 169 orders received. 
When they counted up their profit 
they were very proud to send their 
donation to the Red Cross. 

These second-grade children 
learned to use mathematics in a 
functional way. They were not 
merely learning to count, add, or 
subtract. They were doing some- 
thing which necessitated that they 
know how to use these processes. 
They asked for help. They initiated 
their own drill or “practice,” in 
order to be more facile with num- 


bers. 


Edna Salt is a teacher in the University 

School, Ohio State University. Reported from 

the Educational Research Bulletin, XXI (No- 
vember 10, 1942), 217-26, 246. 
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WHAT EDUCATION IS LEARNING FROM THE WAR 


C. Baciey 
In the Educational Forum 


-* OMEONE has termed the pres- 
ent world conflict a “Smart Man’s 
War.” Probably no other name could 
state so briefly and yet so effectively 
the conditions that must be met if 
the United Nations are to win the 
war—provided, of course, that one 
has an adequate connotation for the 
adjective “smart.” It is clear now 
that the winning of the war will de- 
pend more on a high level of in- 
formed intelligence and a high level 
of developed skills than it will de- 
pend on any other single factor or 
combination of factors. Since the 
informing of intelligence and the 
development of skills are primary 
functions of education, one may 
conclude that, in the last analysis, 
if the war is to be won education 
must win it. 

From the first World War and 
its aftermath emerged many im- 
portant lessons for education. It be- 
came increasingly clear throughout 
the conflict that the effectiveness of 
the belligerents on both sides was 
determined in large part by the at- 
tention that they had given to edu- 
cation in the decades prior to the 
war. Both general and specialized 
education, both the insurance of 
literacy among the masses and the 
advanced instruction and training of 
the highly competent, were found to 
pay unexpectedly high dividends in 
terms of national morale and na- 
tional strength. In the troublous era 
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of reconstruction following the Arm. 
istice and the treaty of Versailles, 
the educationally backward peoples, 
whether among the victors or the 
vanquished, were by far the mos 
seriously affected. The advantages of 
education and the handicaps of illit. 
eracy were, perhaps most clearly ap. 
parent among the new democracies 
that were brought into existence as 
a result of the war. Yet the older 
countries, too, almost in order of 
their illiteracy, passed from parlia- 
ments to dictators or their equiva. 
lent. Not until 1933, when the Ger- 
man Reichstag surrendered its sover- 
eign powers to Hitler, did any of 
the enlightened nations give up the 
parliamentary form of government. 

That Germany, the country in 
which modern universal elementary 
education had its beginning in the 
first decade of the 19th century, and 
the country in which all phases of 
education had been most highly or- 
ganized, should have taken this 
backward step, teaches a fundamen- 
tal lesson; namely, that while univer- 
sal education is an essential condition 
of an effective democracy under the 
conditions of modern civilization, 
it is not a guarantee of an enduring 
democracy. But Germany’s conduct 
since 1933 also reinforces the con 
clusion that organized education is 
by far the most significant factor 
in insuring national strength, for it 
was through the adroit use of edu 
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cational forces that Germany was 
able to prepare during six short 
years for the struggle that was so 
quickly to subject half the continent 
of Europe to its will. 

Perhaps the most important lesson 
that has so far emerged from the 
present conflict is that education as 
sich is a quite impersonal force. 
Whether this force is exerted for 
good or for ill depends on the 
ideals and motives of those who con- 
ol it. But in either case it is a 
force. The writer, in a book pub- 
lished nearly 40 years ago, made this 
comparison: “Dynamite explodes in 
the same way—according to the 
same laws—whether it is used as a 
harmless blast in a mine or to deal 
death and destruction at the will 
of an anarchist. Similarly, the prin- 
ples of educational method work 
in the same way whether they are 
to produce a theologian or a thief.” 

Education comprises those proc- 
esses that produce changes in be- 
havior. In the human species these 
changes are effected in various ways; 
by building habits; by developing 
skills; by insuring a working mas- 
tery of facts and principles for the 
control of conduct toward accepted 
goals; by inspiring the learner with 
ideals that regulate conduct and 
with aims and goals and aspirations 
toward which to direct conduct. 
The Hitler regime inherited from 
the Germany of the past the educa- 
tional traditions of thoroughness 
and system in the mastery of facts 
and principles and of meticulous 


efficiency in the mastery of skills. 
Hitler himself provided the ideals, 
the aims, the goals, and the aspira- 
tions. With adroit cunning he manip- 
ulated the processes of propagandic 
education, destroying the ideal of 
objective truth and replacing it with 
a “pragmatic” ideal of truth con- 
ceived of as “anything that works” 
in promoting the interests of Ger- 
many—as these are interpreted by 
Hitler, It was with diabolical clever- 
ness, too, that he applied one of the 
soundest principles of education— 
namely that, if you wish to effect 
fundamental changes in national 
traits and aspirations, as well as in 
individual behavior, you would best 
concentrate your efforts on the 
young. 

In diverse ways, education, or the 
lack of it, has played a major role 
in determining the status of other 
peoples now locked in life and death 
struggle. For example, it is a rea- 
sonable hypothesis that the liberal 
educational system which the United 
States developed and fostered in the 
Philippines was a primary factor 
in bringing about the loyalty of the 
Filipinos to the American cause. 
That the East Indians living under 
an American protectorate were the 
only native peoples of that region to 
join their protectors in combating 
the Japanese may well be regarded as 
a well deserved tribute to the colonial 
policy followed by the United States, 
which, from the outset, whatever its 
faults may have been, at least had 
the virtue of placing its primary 
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emphasis not on exploitation but on 
education. 

In an unprecedented measure, the 
highly mechanized warfare of to- 
day must place its chief dependence 
on a highly organized combination 
of educational agencies and forces. 
The armed forces—of land, sea, or 
air—are, first of all, schools. Their 
officers are primarily teachers and 
most of them are called on to dis- 
charge both the traditional teaching 
functions—instruction, training, and 
discipline—and those functions that 
only recently have been identified 
and developed and labeled—selec- 
tion, guidance, inspiration, and 
leadership. Obviously the speed and 
effectiveness with which these func- 
tions can be discharged in the armed 
forces will depend in large part on 
the educational background and 
equipment of those entering one or 
another of the services. 

So important is this factor that 
the United States Army has rejected 
large numbers of those otherwise 
qualified for service who have not 
attained the desired standard of lit- 
eracy. It is clear, then, that under 
the conditions of present-day war, a 
weakness in the general system of 
elementary education is a serious 
handicap to the national program of 
defense. Equally deplorable has been 
the weakness revealed in secondary 
and higher education by the fact that 
so large a proportion of the men 
called for training as officers had 
been so poorly prepared in mathe- 
matics and in the physical sciences 
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that they either had to be rejected 
or given time to make up their de- 
ficiencies. 

On the whole, however, and in 
spite of these deficiencies, the edu- 
cational qualifications of the men 
called to the colors in the present 
war represent a higher level than 
did those of the men who enlisted 
in 1917 and 1918. It is gratifying, 
too, that, despite a large proportion 
of rejections for physical defects, 
the general fitness of the present 
generation of American soldiers sur- 
passes, apparently in a marked de- 
gree, the physical fitness of the 
generation that fought in the first 
World War—a fact that must be 
attributed, in part at least, to the 
increasing emphasis that, during the 
past three decades, has been placed 
on physical and health education in 
the schools and colleges. All this is 
fortunate, for both high educational 
qualifications and robust physiques 
are much more important in this 
war than they were in the last. 

Finally, the present war in its 
causes and its probable consequences 
brings into high relief two beliefs or 
hypotheses that are of basic signi- 
ficance both to educational theory 
and democratic theory. 

The ideologies of all the Axis 
Powers stem from the firm convic- 
tion that certain peoples, races, or na- 
tions are innately superior to all the 
others, and that this superior 


ity gives the former a “natural” 
right, even a duty, to subject the 
latter to their will. They are the 
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“Chosen People” and their manifest 
destiny is to inherit the earth. 

The ideologies of the United Na- 
tions as crystallized in the Atlantic 
Charter are based on the assumption 
that there are no significant innate 
differences among peoples or races or 
nations. There are, of course, physi- 
cal differences that are truly innate, 
but these differences as compared 
with mental resemblances are insig- 
nificant and should be inconsequen- 
tial. Every race and every nation 
varies within itself. But trustworthy 
scientific investigations, so far, give 
no ground for a belief that there 
are marked differences among races 
and nations in levels or medians of 
intelligence. Even if such differences 
should be disclosed by later research, 
the fact would remain that there is 
so much overlapping, already evi- 
dent, that no race or nation could in 
reason or in justice lay claim to an 
“inborn” racial or national superior- 
ity over all others. It is this hypothe- 
sis that gives point and meaning to 
the Four Freedoms regarded as uni- 
versal in their application. 

It is true, of course, that neither 
any of the Axis Powers nor any of 
the United Nations has lived consist- 
ently with its own beliefs. Germany, 
with its firm faith in “Aryan” super- 
iority, has had to grant something 
akin to “honorary” Aryan status 
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both to its Mongolian allies in 
Japan and to its Mediterranean allies 
in Italy. The Soviet Union has so 
far failed to recognize all of the Four 
Freedoms, but it has apparently sur- 
passed even the democracies in up- 
rooting racial discrimination. Bri- 
tain, while one of the most demo- 
cratic of countries at home, has been 
reluctant to recognize the principles 
of democracy in its administration 
of those dependencies the peoples of 
which are not white. Our own coun- 
try, in its turn, while it long since 
freed its Negro slaves from bondage, 
has not as yet freed its Negro citi- 
zens from all manner of unjust 
and humiliating discriminations. 

If the Four Freedoms are to be 
universalized in the post-war world, 
it is obviously the forces of educa- 
tion that must be depended on to 
solve the problem. If the important 
differences observed among races 
and nations are not innate differen- 
ces, those that exist are cultural dif- 
ferences, and cultural differences, if 
unjust or unreasonable, can be eradi- 
cated. This is not only an educational 
problem, it is an educational prob- 
lem that need not fail of solution. 
To effect this solution must be the 
indicated task of the schools of the 
United Nations once victory is as- 
sured. It is none too early even now 
to begin the spade-work. 


William C. Bagley is Editor of School and 


Society. Reported from the 


Educational 


Forum, VII (November, 1942), 5-12. 
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TEACHER-PARENT CONFERENCES 


Husert C. ARMSTRONG 
In the California Journal of Elementary Education 


ail SIDE from the everyday art- 
istry of the schoolroom that returns 


to their homes happy, well taught 
children, perhaps nothing that 
teachers accomplish is of more im- 
portance than their conferences with 
parents. An educator asked what 
he considered the most important 
single problem in American educa- 
tion today replied, “I can think of 
nothing more important than to 
develop in parents an appreciation 
of the significance of public educa- 
tion in a_ self-governing society. 
Only a socially informed people can 
remain free.” 

Parents understand public educa- 
tion and schools in terms of their 
own experiences. Too often they 
must rely on their childhood memo- 
ries. But schools have changed and 
to understand present-day or mod- 
ern schools, parents need new ex- 
periences and contacts with them. 
Discussions between teachers and 
parents of the aims and methods of 
education in general, and of the 
welfare of their own children in 
particular, is an essential part of 
public education in a self-ruling 
society. Home and school are sup- 
plementary to each other. The edu- 
cation of the child is the total of his 
reactions, that is, his experiences. 
Both parents and teachers need to 
know what these experiences have 
been. Usually the child’s behavior 
and talk about himself, his home, 
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his school, and everyday life ing: 
cate the sort of life that he is living 


But both the teacher and his pap 


ents interpret the child to them 
selves in terms of their own & 
periences. Parents cannot knoy 
what sort of person the teacher 
thinks the child is unless they tak 


with the teacher; and teachers caf 


learn to know the child through 
the parents’ eyes only by talkin 
with and becoming aware of th 
attitudes of the parents. 

The focus of parent-teacher con 
ferences is the relationship of th 
teacher, child, and parents. If friend 
liness and understanding predom: 
nate, almost anything can be « 
complished for the child. Th 
teacher should be helped to s# 
the child as a member of a family 
and a community. Parents shoul 
be helped to understand the child in 
school as a developing, learning, up 
folding person—not merely as a cur 
riculum absorbing unit. They 
should know what the teacher e 
pects of their child, what the child 
is doing at school, and what th 
teacher believes the child needs for 
further development, _ particularly 
what are the child’s most promis 
ing possibilities. Parents should ut 
derstand what teachers mean to cot- 
vey on report cards. The explant 
tion need not be made in a wa 
derogatory to the child. To illu 
trate: “Even when George does his 
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very best he gets discouraged try- 
ing to keep up with the others. We 
feel that it is unnecessary and wrong 
to make him try to work up to a 
standard he can never reach. He 
| has just as much right to respect 
himself for doing his best as any 
other child has. We, in turn, re- 
| spect him not only for what he does, 
but as a personality in his own 
right.” 

Good public relations are often 
stated as an objective of parent- 
teacher conferences, but to the 


writer they appear to be a result 
rather than an aim. Good public 
relations grow out of good educa- 
tional practices. The parents’ general 
knowledge of education is impor- 
tant, and here the teacher, through 


conferences, is offered an excellent 
opportunity. Provisions of the law 
regarding attendance, source of rev- 
enue, health, and required subjects 
may be discussed. School-parent con- 
ferences can help parents know and 
understand not only the ideals of 
education, but also the facts, condi- 
tions, problems, rights, and limita- 
tions that characterize education. 
Parents should feel that they are 
on the inside of the situation, if 
we are to have community schools 
and really democratic education. 
Dogmatic, opinionated, or heated 
criticism of schools is more likely 
to be bred of ignorance or of partial 
information than from an examina- 
tion and discussion of the problems 
of education as a whole. When par- 
ents are apt to criticize, we need to 


give them more, not less, informa- 
tion. It is well to be honest with 
parents, to admit the magnitude of 
the problern, to examine critically 
the mistakes, to talk over failures, 
to seek counsel, and continually to 
readjust teaching and administra- 
tion to meet the problems of so 
ciety. If the schools need defense 
from enemies, it must come, not 
only from teachers and administra- 
tors, but from an informed, inter- 
ested public—fostered not primarily 
by public utterances, speeches, or 
public relations programs, but by 
the nature of daily contacts with 
children and parents. 

The success or failure of a con- 
ference with a parent depends al- 
most entirely on the personal rela- 
tionship that exists between the par- 
ent or child, and the teacher or 
principal. This relationship is de- 
termined by two factors: first, the 
emotional or feeling tone that each 
has toward the other; secondly, the 
community reputation of each. The 
parent’s attitude toward the teacher 
depends on whether the parent 
thinks the teacher likes, or at least 
respects as a person, his child, and 
what the child has said at home. 
Parents are most sensitive to what 
they feel is a personal injustice, to 
the teacher’s failure to interest the 
child, or to his unsatisfactory prog- 
ress in school. They want to talk 
over such problems with the teacher. 
Parents respect the ability of a good 
teacher but they must gain their 
opinions indirectly: (1) through the 
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teacher’s reputation as a teacher; (2) 
through the child’s school progress, 
of which they do not get the same 
view as does the teacher; and (3) 
through the teacher’s breadth of 
professional training and reading in 
areas outside the immediate class- 
room. Child development, health, 
personality development, social un- 
derstandings, are matters on which 
teacher competency is often judged, 
especially by better informed par- 
ents. In these days of parent educa- 
tion classes, radio talks, and the 
general public interest in the care 
and education of children, more and 
more parents are well informed. Oc- 
casionally glaring mistakes are made 
when teachers talk down to parents 
who are better informed than they. 

In conferences with teachers, par- 
ents, recalling some unfortunate ex- 
perience of their own in school, may 
have an antagonistic attitude, which 
the teacher should seek to erase by 
the creation of a new attitude 
through a new type of relationship. 
Sometimes they are _ influenced 
against making suggestions for fear 
of prejudicing the school personnel 
against their child, or they have 
grievances they feel too ill informed 
to defend against a teacher. Educa- 
tors should learn to look for parents’ 
contributions to a discussion and, on 
such occasions, courtesy and gra- 
ciousness on the part of the teacher 
is likely to discover some well taken 
point to acknowledge. When only a 
few parents are seen by teachers, 
and then only those who have griev- 
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ances, the cumulative effect on 
teachers is to make them feel that 
they are to be criticized when the 
next parent comes. The remedy js 
to see more parents. When unpleas. 
ant relations have arisen, be polite, 
and be tolerant and understanding 
with those whose lives and opinions 
do not meet with your own personal 
approval. In the case of the parent 
who has, for one reason or another, 
gained an undesirable reputation 
among the teachers in a school, do 
not add to the difficult relationship 
by repeating unpleasant incidents. 

The progress of the child in 
school is obviously the central mat. 
ter for discussion in teacher-parent 
conferences. In this discussion the 
child had best be considered always 
as a person—never as a case, or 
problem, or an object of teaching 
subjects. The child’s life in schol 
and out, his interesting characteris 
tics, his developmental needs, are 
uppermost in the parents’ minds. 
If the child is not doing so wel 
as he might in school, most parents 
will want to help him at home. If 
there are means they should be dis 
cussed with the parent. If there are 
kinds of instruction that they 
should not attempt to give the child 
the reasons should be explained. 
Many parents want to know about 
modern instructional methods. In 
conference a parent can frequently 
reveal to a teacher means by which 
the child can be managed with 2 
maximum of interest and applic 
tion and a minimum of friction. 
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TEACHER-PARENT CONFERENCES 


A word needs to be said here 
about the areas of a child’s life that 
need not be communicated to par- 
ents. The writer feels that children’s 
personalities need to be respected 
and that some things that go on at 
school need not be discussed with 
parents. This is in no sense a mat- 
ter of deception but rather one of 
respect for a child’s rights as a 
person. 

The basis on which parents come 
to school for conferences is impor- 
tant. They should not be sent for 
but rather invited. The principal of 
the school should always know (a) 
that a conference took place and 
(b) the general matter under dis- 
cussion. The general nature of the 
outcome of a conference with par- 
ents should be recorded. Observa- 
tion of such matters as temperature, 
drafts, and the direction of the light 
will add considerably to physical 
comfort during a conference. It is 
not always advisable to sit at a 
desk and talk across the desk in an 
oficial way. Other suggestions for 
conducting the conference may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Don’t appear to outtalk a par- 
ent. This is especially important 
when a matter of disagreement 
arises, 

2. Don’t interrupt to make a 
point of your own—rather make a 
note so that the point may be men- 
tioned later. 

3. Listen to what the parent is 
saying. This does not mean merely 
being silent while the parent talks 


but listening with an attempt to 
hear, understand, and appreciate the 
parent’s point of view. 

4. Avoid discussing other chil- 
dren, especially those in the room 
or any child the parent knows. 

5. Hear criticism fully. Get sug- 
gestions. Never give the notion that 
nothing can be done about it. You 
may, however, state a number of 
alternatives or refer the parent to 
another person. 

6. Avoid arguments—they are 
only a cloak for the feelings. 

7. Don’t attempt to go beyond 
what the parent is ready to accept. 
Every person understands only in 
terms of his own experience and 
thinking. However, it is preferable 
to overrate rather than underrate a 
parent. 

8. Inquiries regarding personal or 
family matters are usually inad- 
visable and frequently offense is 
given if inquiries are made that 
force the parent to face embarras- 
sing problems. 

9. Never repeat any matter of a 
personal nature about a child or a 
family to other persons, whether 
teachers or not, except when profes- 
sionally necessary. There is great 
danger in teachers communicating, 
and thus spreading to others, mat- 
ters of a personal nature. This is 
a great professional weakness in 
some instances. 

10. When requests are made of 
parents regarding placement of 
children, or in any matter toward 
which they are apt not to be favor- 
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ably disposed, it is almost always sonality of the parent in other ways, 
preferable to offer alternatives and as is done in matters of religion, 
to permit the parent to choose the 13. Avoid expressions that imply 
more desirable alternative from his blame. Never speak disparagingly 
point of view. It is sometimes pre- of the earlier teaching of a child, yf 
ferable to permit parents to take a 14. Let parents know what you | the U 


course of action which is believed would like to accomplish during the | frien 
unwise. Parents are inclined to conference. the p 
blame educators for whatever may 15. Be completely honest in mat. publi 
7 happen following their forced ac- ters of fact. gover 
ceptance of an arbitrary decision. 16. Frequently matters of judg. 


canne 
Often the point of argument is of ment, or opinion, should not te | than | 


little practical consequence. Some- stated unless asked for. 
times permitting parents to take a 17. Approach every conference | Jearn 
mistaken course of action will be of expecting it to be interesting, pleas | their 
benefit in the long run. Sometimes ant, and a new adventure in under- | fyndg 
they are more correct in their judg- standing human beings. Remember } oy, g 
ment of the child than is the teacher that most parents identify them- | sand 
because of their longer and broader selves with their children. What} which 
experience with that child. On the their children do, they feel, re } fy pr 
other hand, it is sometimes very un-_ flects them. those 
desirable to make a concession to The final effect of any conference } world 
parental demand. This is especially with a parent will be his private} Ap 
true when obvious disregard for the - reaction to it. What a parent thinks | which 
child’s welfare is involved, or when or says to himself after a conference, | focter 
school policies are difficult to main- and likewise what the teacher says | of 
tain if exceptions are made, al- to herself or others, indicates the | ang 
though this last objection is a stock extent to which the conference has } tween 
method of rationalizing. been successful. a nur 
11. Cultivate a relationship of Few of us realize how sincerely | Chief 
equality during the conference. At parents desire a feeling of persona | era] a 
school the teacher is on her own friendliness between their child and } cation 
ground; at home the parent is most the teacher. They will go to almos | ment 
at ease. any length to avoid prejudicing } of Cy 
12. Accept and respect the per- school people against their child. [| th ¢ 
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THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION IN 
THE INTER-AMERICAN FIELD 
Joun C. PaTTERson 
In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


HE sincerity of the people of 
the United States in their desire for 
friendship and understanding with 
the people of the other western re- 
publics and the honesty of our 
government's Good Neighbor Policy 
cannot be more clearly illustrated 
than by citing the efforts which we 
are making through education to 
learn more about our neighbors, 
their life, and their problems. The 
fundamental reason for our efforts is 
our desire and our need to under- 
sand other men and the worlds in 
which they live in order that we may 
be properly equipped to work with 
those men in building the better 
world of tomorrow. 

Any examination of the interest 
which our government maintains in 
fostering a study and understanding 
of Latin America will reveal a close 
and encouraging cooperation _be- 
tween our schools and colleges and 
a number of government agencies. 
Chief among the collaborating fed- 
eral agencies working with the edu- 
cational institutions are the Depart- 
ment of State, through the Division 
of Cultural Relations, the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, and the United States Office 
of Education. 

A program in this field for the 
United States Office of Education 
must have for its objective the de- 
velopment of a wide understanding 


of the other American republics 
and include a variety of activities. 
One of these is the bringing of our 
people into closer touch with fellow 
Americans through an exchange pro- 
gram. Cooperating with the Depart- 
ment of State the Office of Educa- 
tion assists in bringing professors and 
students to this country and in send- 
ing representative members of simi- 
lar groups from the United States 
abroad. The Division of Compara- 
tive Education is contributing its 
part to the program by studying 
educational institutions of Latin 
America, collecting catalogs, and 
other information relating to the 
universities and secondary schools 
of the southern republics. The ob- 
jective is to aid college and university 
registrars in evaluating credits of 
students coming to the United States 
and from the other American Re- 
publics. 

Another phase of the program for 
the development of an American 
understanding is the preparation or 
training of persons to participate as 
leaders in the movement. This ac- 
tivity includes conferences and insti- 
tutes at teachers colleges and other 
institutions of higher education, co- 
operation in developing curriculum 
workshops, and a program of dem- 
onstration centers. Aid must be 
given to teachers embarking, for 
the first time, on a program of inter- 
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American study by assisting them 
in the selection of materials and in 
the development of ways and means 
to use them. The demonstration 
centers have been particularly useful 
in this respect. Lists and materials 
which are helpful at different levels 
and in special areas of study are pre- 
pared in the Office and given wide 
distribution. Others, developed by 
outside agencies, have been available 
through cooperation and may be 
secured from the School Service 
Section of the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations of 
the Office of Education. The Library 
Service Division has 150 exhibits of 
carefully selected books and other 
materials which deal with the other 
American republics for loan to edu- 
cational institutions. A packet serv- 
ice also has been established and 
has made available, on loan, other 
materials designed to assist teachers 
of social studies and Spanish as well 
as Pan-American Club sponsors for 
their special needs. 

In December 1941, the United 
States Commissioner of Education 
announced the creation of a new di- 
vision in the Office—that of Inter- 
American Educational Relations. 
The enlarged program of this Di- 
vision includes the unit for the ex- 
changing of persons, the School 


Service Section, a new section de 
voted to secondary and elementary 
teacher exchanges, and one that is 
engaged in the preparation and dis 
tribution of materials in Spanish 
and English which deal with school 
practices and educational develop 
ments in all the American republics. 
This Division also offers assistance 
to Inter-American Clubs and special 
attention is given to stimulating 
language studies. 

The scarcity of accurate material 
in English on the other American 
republics is less pronounced today 
than it has been in the past, for 
much that is good has appeared in 
the last two years, and more is in 
preparation. The dearth of persons 
qualified to assume positions of 
leadership in guiding us to an un 
derstanding of our southern neigh- 
bors is less acute, but if the goal— 
an informed American people—s 
to be reached, the continued and 
united efforts of government, lay- 
men, teachers, and students will be 
needed. Genuine progress in pre 
paring ourselves to cooperate with 
other men and women in the other 
American republics has been regis 
tered, but we still are far from the 
final objective at a time when under 
standing and cooperation are being 
brought to the test. 


John C. Patterson is Chief of the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations, U. S. 
Office of Education. Reported from the 
Journal of Educational Sociology, XVI (No- 
vember, 1942), 131-34. 
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MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION IN WAR TIME 
Vircit’S. MALLory AND Howarp F. 
In the Mathematics Teacher 


zs, OR a number of years past, 
conventional academic subjects have 
been subjected to critical analysis 
both by general educators, and by 
subject-matter specialists. Mathe- 
matics has received a great deal of 
such criticism. During the struggle 
in which several conflicting educa- 
tional groups have been subjecting 
the entire curriculum to drastic 
changes, mathematics, once the pre- 
eminent subject in the high-school 
course, has been relegated to a 
minor and unimportant place in the 
curriculum. While certain mistaken 
educational theories or movements 
have contributed to the deteriora- 
tion of the mathematics program in 
the schools, we teachers of mathe- 
matics are in part to blame. Too 
frequently we have insisted that 
there is only one kind of mathema- 
tics, pure mathematics, and either 
a boy can learn it or he can not. 
We have forced many boys of 
average intelligence to be deprived 
of some mathematical education by 
such action. It has taken the war, 
however, to show us how far short 
we have fallen in preparing boys 
for the mechanized, motorized, and 
xientific world in which we live. 
If we have not only the status of 
mathematical education at heart, 
but more essentially the true welfare 
of our children, and above all, the 
safety and preservation of our na- 
tion, we must take steps im- 


mediately to correct these erroneous 
trends in education. 

Many applications of mathema- 
tics are so technical and involved 
that to bring them into the realm 
of high-school mathematics is pro- 
hibitive. Nevetheless, the funda- 
mental courses in mathematics 
should certainly include, as motiva- 
tion, those applications which are 
not too technical, both for boys and 
girls, and provide many practical 
uses of mathematics. More impor- 
tant, the boy who is going on to 
study navigation, meteorology, map- 
ping, artillery fire, or other branches 
of the service, should be so well 
grounded in fundamental mathe- 
matics that he can immediately 
apply it as a ready tool in any of 
these branches. 

In arriving at some basis for the 
immediate type of training we 
should give, we need only to ex- 
amine the criticisms, suggestions, 
and requests made by Army and 
Navy authorities, by industrialists, 
and by scientific societies. In a 
widely publicized letter Admiral 
Nimitz made the startling state- 
ments that: (1) Of college freshmen 
applying for admission to the Navy, 
62 percent failed to pass tests in 
arithmetic. (2) Only 23 percent of 
these had more than a year and a 
half of mathematics in the high 
school and only 10 percent had 
studied trigonometry. (3) In the 
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study of navigation at the Navy 
Training School 75 percent of the 
failures must be attributed to the 
lack of adequate knowledge of 
mathematics. He does not ask the 
high-school teachers to inaugurate 
special courses in navigation, aviga- 
tion, and aeronautics, but requests 
that they make certain that every 
boy in high school takes mathema- 
tics of some type, and that every 
capable boy takes as much algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry as his 
intellect permits; that mathematics 
be so well taught that it will func- 
tion and can be used by the boy in 
special technical courses to be pro- 
vided by the government and 
taught by specialists. Randall Ja- 
cobs, Rear Admiral of the U. S. 
Navy and Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, deploring “the fact that 
high-school and college applicants 
have not the necessary instruction 
...to permit them to be successfully 
trained in more technical fields,” 
suggests an outline of study. He de- 
clares that, “at least two and one- 
half years of mathematics to include 
algebra, plane and solid geometry, 
and trigonometry should be given 
to all male students.” Major L. Bar- 
rett, Ordnance Department, Second 
Corps Area, at a state meeting of 
mathematics teachers, stressed the 
importance of a_ knowledge of 
mathematics in his department and 
listed, by topics, in order of im- 
portance, those that must be mas- 
tered by future selectees. They are: 
(1) a knowledge of trigonometric 
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functions; (2) a knowledge of trig. 


onometric tables; (3) the solution 
of the mght triangle; (4) the soly. 
tion of the scalene triangle; (5) the 
knowledge of how to construct ; 
curve y=f (x); (6) a knowledge of 
how to read curves; (7) a know. 
ledge of graphic solutions—inter. 
section of loci; (8) a knowledge of 
reading verniers, slide rules; (9) the 
mil system of circular measure; and 
(10) a knowledge of logarithms 

A circular issued by the Nav 
calls attention to the various types 
of service in which men are to bk 
trained and gives the fundamental 
prerequisite school training w 
qualify for such service. Each of 
the 26 calls for the prerequisite of 
mathematics of some type or other 
—all for the use of complete arith 
metic and elementary algebra, and 
most of them for plane geometry 
and trigonometry. A release from 
the War Department, Headquarters 
Air Flying, Training Command, in 
Washington, on the subject of ace 
demic pretraining for aviation 
cadets, is a guide for present juniors 
and seniors in high school and cdl 
lege freshmen who have not had 
the regular mathematics. The 
mathematics of six semester units 
includes algebra (25 hours), plane 
trigonometry and logarithms 
hours), solid geometry (25 hours), 
and spherical trigonometry (I! 
hours). 

An editorial in the New York 
Times tells of Russian battery com 
manders who are “said to be such 
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-1 mathematical wizards that they cal- 


glate trajectories in their heads, 
without the use of rigid firing ta- 
les.” While the authenticity of 
wch firing may be in doubt, ‘t 
points to the value of a long ago 
discarded process, that of mental 
arithmetic. Surely speedy mental 
aithmetic is needed in antiaircraft 
fre when, as has been said, there is 
oly nine seconds elasped time be- 
ween sighting an attacking bomber 
and the release of the bomb. 
Similarly the artillery mil as an 
angular unit finds its greatest favor 
in that it is conducive to simple 
mental arithmetic with _ results 
within the limit of possible error. 
The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
Bulletin, No. 24, points out that a 
pilot who is his own navigator must 
be able to solve many problems 
without the use of pencil and paper. 
Thus he must be able to determine 
the approximate number of miles 
fown in a given number of min- 
utes at a ground speed of so many 
miles per hour, as well as to esti- 
mate angles of drift and correction 
angles. There is a need for func- 
tional mathematics which has _be- 
come so fully a part of the individ- 
val that he can use it with speed 
and confidence. 

The mathematics department of 
the United States Military Academy 
at West Point has prepared a bro- 
chure on types of military problems 
involving only the use of elemen- 
tary mathematics, prepared for 


high-school teachers of mathematics 


IN WAR TIME 


and reprinted by the Institute of 
Military Studies, University of Chi- 
cago. In it is the following signifi- 
cant statement: “It is believed that 
effort will be more profitable if de- 
voted to emphasizing the value of 
existing mathematics courses, rather 
than modifying them. All elemen- 
tary mathematics is useful in the 
military services; it is desirable that 
this fact be widely known, so that 
the maximum number of students 
of proper aptitudes will take ad- 
vantage of mathematics courses al- 
ready offered. The importance of 
thoroughness and accuracy .. . 
should be stressed.” 

The recent establishment of spe- 
cial courses in aeronautics in so many 
high schools it appears to us is an 
excellent example of misdirected 
educational effort. We are specialists 
in mathematics and can teach it 
with confidence and surety. The 
Army and Navy, and _ technical 
schools have authorities to properly 
teach aeronautics if we supply them 
with students sufficiently grounded 
in the prerequisites of good solid 
mathematics and physics. 

What then, as high-school! teach- 
ers, can we do? The teacher of 
mathematics anxious to serve his 
country and to prepare youth for 
positions in industry or war service, 
must realize first, that preparation 
in mathematics ranges from simple 
arithmetic to abstract theories of 
functions. It begins with a boy 
whose abilities in higher mathema- 
tics are nonexistent, but who none 
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the less must have thorough courses 
in general mathematics. He must 
have a confident use of simple arith- 
metic including common fractions, 
ratios, and decimals, of scale draw- 
ing, protractors, sine, cosine, and 
tangent functions in the solution of 
right triangles, and an ability to 
read graphs and tables. The range 
of uses of mathematics spreads from 
this boy whose abilities are limited 
to general mathematics to the boy 
who can take all the mathematics 
offered him in high school, to the 
end that he may, after further work 
in college, become an officer in the 
Army with an engineer’s training, 
an officer in the Navy, a meteorolo- 
gist, statistician, economist, or navi- 
gator. 

A number of fundamental prin- 
ciples can be laid down. (1) In 
the war program, in this motorized 
age, every high-school boy must 
study mathematics, either general 
mathematics or the conventional 
courses in college preparatory math- 
ematics. (2) Every boy in the high 
school must take as much mathe- 
matics as he is capable of assimila- 
ting. (3) The mathematics the boy 
takes must be completely functional. 
That is, the boy must so understand 
it that he can apply it with confi- 
dence and skill. It must be a part 
of his nature, as natural in its use 
as his everyday speech. This de- 
finitely means better and more prac- 
tical teaching so that mathematics 
will cease to be mechanical mean- 
ingless drill. (4) The emergency 
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does not require that boys should fe 
urged to take courses in mathe 
matics that they are not capable of 
understanding, but it does meap 
that more attention must be given 
to a guidance program which di. 
rects boys into courses in mathems 
tics which they can take with su. 
cess. Too frequently in our high 
schools the adviser is a social prob 
lems man who is ignorant of the 
needs of mathematics in this emer. 
gency. He frequently exaggerates 
the difficulties of mathematics and 
many boys capable of doing mathe. 
matics well are driven away from it 
by unintelligent, biased advice. As 
adviser should be a general educa 
tor who is acquainted with various 
subject-matter fields and apprecis 
tive of the needs for mathematically 
trained boys. This is true as much 
for the welfare of the boy as for 
patriotic reasons. (5) The emer 
gency demands a greater effort o 
the part of all teachers of mathe 
matics to so improve their teaching 
that: (a) Pupils will understand 
every part of the mathematic 
taught. This means that algebra 
must be taught as a reasonable & 
velopment of relations betwee 
numbers and variables; that geome 
try is postulational thinking applied 
to the discovery of relations about 
the space we live in. (4) The more 
abstract materials can be givel 
less stress at present and such 
materials selected as to 
our mathematics functional an 
practical. (c) Motivation must k 
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This means 


MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION 


povided through the war effort. 
that mathematics 
weachers have at least a fundamental 
ynderstanding of elementary prob- 
kms in avigation, navigation, artil- 
lery fire, and the use of mathematics 
in shop work. (6) The emergency 
does not demand the introduction 
of special courses in high school or 
of innovations which would not be 
good mathematics under normal cir- 
cumstances. It does demand that all 
capable students study four years of 
high-school mathematics including 
trigonometry and solid geometry; 
that other less capable students take 
at least two years, and preferably 
three or four years of general math- 
ematics which emphasize arithme- 
tic, scale drawing, triangle of veloci- 
tie, the ability to read graphs, 
charts, and tables, and the use of 
numerical trigonometry. 

It is advisable, as has been men- 
tioned, to provide material for mo 
tivation in the regular courses in 
mathematics related to the war pro- 
gram. The brochure reprinted by 
the Institute of Military Affairs, 
University of Chicago, contains 
many such examples. The alert 
teacher can find others by study of 
existing literature. 

To summarize: Reports from the 
Army, Navy, industry, and scienti- 


Virgil S. Mallory and Howard F. Fehr are | 

members of the faculty at State Teachers 

College, Montclair, New Jersey. Reported 

from the Mathematics Teacher, XXXV (No- 
vember, 1942), 291-98. 


IN WAR TIME 


fic organizations indicate that mathe- 
matics teachers can be of immediate 
aid in the war emergency. (1) As 
teachers and advisers they will see 
that every boy in high school studies 
mathemathics according to his abili- 
ties, the more capable taking four 
years of mathematics, including 
trigonometry and solid geometry. 
(2) They will place added emphasis 
on the practical, and provide war- 
time motivation. (3) They will 
recognize the fact that it is good 
teaching of straight mathematics by 
fully qualified teachers that is 
needed. Such teaching is a far su- 
perior procedure than to attempt 
courses in aeronautics or navigation 
in the high school, given either by 
teachers not fully qualified to teach 
them or taken by pupils who have 
not the necessary foundations for 
their successful study. (4) They will 
modify their subject matter and 
their rate of teaching to attain com- 
plete understanding and they will 
best fit boys and girls for both peace- 
time and wartime uses of mathemat- 
ics. (5) For those present juniors 
and seniors in high school who have 
not had the regular mathematics, 
they will give an abbreviated course 
immediately, similar to that sug- 
gested by the Army Aviation Corps 
mentioned earlier in this article. 
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PROSPECTS FOR EDUCATIONAL EXPANSION 
AFTER THE WAR 


Warren R. Goop 
In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


the war continues 
schools will be operated with a se- 
vere shortage of teachers and a 
necessity for increasing salaries to 
hold those who are available. Many 
of the colleges will be in rather des- 
perate straits because of reduced en- 
rolments. These difficulties, serious 
as they are, are only temporary; 
and there are prospects of other 
problems, problems of increasing en- 
rolments, in the relatively near fu- 
ture. 

The 1938 biennial survey of the 
U. S. Office of Education reported 
22 million in elementary schools. 
The birth rate appears now to be 
rising and probably will continue to 
do so for some years. The children 
already here should keep elementary 
school enrolments approximately 
constant for the next four or five 
years; after that, enrolments are 
fairly certain to rise. 

The rise of the public high school 
since 1900 is shown in the accom- 
panying graph. Particularly striking 
is the upsweep that began about 
1918. In 1900 we had less than 7 
percent of our young people from 14 
to 17 years of age in public or other 
high schools, In 1918 we had about 
20 percent and in 1938 about 70 
percent. There is no telling where 
the upper limit will be, for it de- 
pends partly on our philosophy of 
education. If the high-school pro- 
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gram is modified to take care of 
practically all young people of sec. 
ondary-school age, the limit will be 
close to 100 percent of that popula- 
tion. However, about 80 percent of 
intelligence quotients are above 90, 
and the high schools already have 
most of that group. The final rela- 
tionship in the graph __ indicates 
about 77 percent of the young peo- 
ple in public high schools. But it 
is probable that parents will be am- 
bitious to send all their children 
through high school, just as they 
wanted all to finish elementary 
school 30 or 40 years ago, that the 
program will be modified to keep the 
duller ones worthily occupied, and 
that the prediction in the graph is 
substantially too conservative. 

One of the conspicuous trends 
running throughout the history of 
American education has been the 
tendency for parents to seek mort 
and better education for each new 
generation. From the early days 
when the ability to read and write 
constituted satisfactory accomplish- 
ment for most people, we had pro 
gressed by the end of the 19th cen- 
tury to the point where 95 percent 
of the population of elementary 
school age were in school. Since the 
first World War enrolments of 
young people of high-school age 
have gone from 20 to 70 percent 
The high schools, too, are approach: 
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AcruaL AND ProspEcTIVE CHANGES IN COLLEGE AND Pusiic HicH-ScHooL 
Enro_MENTs, 1900 to 1960, 1n RELATION TO THE POPULATION OF 
or HicH-ScHoot Acer" 
The curve for high-school enrolments includes only public high-school students in the 
last four years—grades 9 to 12 in most states—and college enrolments include only 
students in the “regular” session. The figures for population of college age are only 
approximately correct for the population of high-school age, but very close approxi- 


mations can be read by taking the college-age population figure at four years later 
than the year for which the figure is desired. 


ing the saturation point, but the shows a new upward trend after 
thirst for education is not likely to 1918; the figures rose from 440,000 
end there. The next bulge will come to 1,450,000 in the regular session. 
in the colleges, with a large fraction As for the future, while it is true 
in school for the junior-college pe- that the millions of young men 
riod. called into military service during 
In college enrolments the graph the past few years have included 


"The circles joined by straight lines in this graph represent obtained statistics, 
and the top dotted line is based on the 1940 Census returns. The other two dotted lines, 
of course, are conjectural. All statistics for this graph are from the biennial surveys of 
the U. S. Office of Education, except the dotted Census line and the last four years of 
college enrolments. The college enrolment figures for 1939 to 1942 were estimated 
fom the Annual Reports of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. The 
biennial surveys and these annual reports show inconsistencies in themselves and with 
each other, but primary dependence was placed on the Office of Education statistics. 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


several hundred thousand from the 
colleges, the upward trend would 
rather certainly be resumed after the 
war, even if there were no factors 
operating to stimulate other in- 
creases in college enrolments. But 
if the war continues for another two 
or three years the backlog of poten- 
tial college enrolments resulting 
from military service will amount 
to some two million or more student- 
years. And a large proportion ot 
these students would in all probabil- 
ity enroll in college even if they 
were not encouraged and aided in 
doing so. The federal government 
is already planning, however, to 
subsidize the further education of 
men in service after the war, as it 
did after the first World War. With 
the gradual demobilization of armed 
forces expected to total at least 
10,000,000 men, hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men will be fed into 
the colleges every year for several 
years. And when this increase is 
added to the trend of the past 20 
years, the rise in enrolments will be 
very sharp indeed. 

The rise will be further accentu- 
ated by the greater prosperity of 
millions of workers many of whom 
will wish to send their children to 
college. 

These increases in enrolment will 


no doubt include large gains }y 
junior colleges, which hay 
grown since 1920 from about 8,00) 
to more than 120,000. With the & 
velopment of more public junior 
colleges as upward extensions of th 
public-school systems in the students 
home communities, the transition 
to education behind high school js 
facilitated and costs to parent 
minimized, so that additional im 
petus is given to the upward trend in 
college enrolments. 

The outstanding prospect for edu. 
cational expansion after the war, 
then, is that college enrolments wil 
increase enormously. The colleges 
are at present in no condition t 
meet this prospective boom either 
with adequate facilities for class 
work, organizational demands, and 
student housing, or with the needed 
faculty members and other per 
sonnel. It is a critical necessity, there 
fore, that the higher institution 
now maintain the personnel and the 
facilities they have, as a nucleus for 
meeting the impending expansion. 
They need, furthermore, to locate 
sites and make plans for inevitable 
plant extension. But they need most 
of all to identify and develop the 
thousands of young people who are 
to be the new teachers of this coming 
horde of college students. 


Warren R. Good is Instructor in Educational 
Psychology in the University of Michigan 
School of Education. Reported from the 
University of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin, X/V (November, 1942), 17-20. 
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: ‘as school boards and their ad- 


ministrators and teachers increas- 
gly feel the pressure of higher 
asts of living and of operating their 
¢hools, they should realize that the 
«cumulation of delinquent taxes 
my be a real supply of money to 
met increased expenses, and that 
tere is in the school district the 
wthority and power to collect such 


“Tuxes. Some school boards, individ- 


ully, or in cooperation with other 
lxal governments, in suburban Chi- 
ago areas have been operating con- 
tinuously and successfullly for about 
0 years in the collection of back 
tuxes, while others have resorted to 
approved methods intermittently for 
lnger periods. Some of their ways 
and means may be of assistance to 
other forward-looking boards who 
wish to protect their communities 
against the adverse conditions which 
result from tax delinquencies. 

It is necessary at the outset to 
know definitely the conditions of 
luxation and delinquency in your 
own school district and general com- 
munity. The first step should be for 
one or more school superintendents 
and board members to call a meet- 
ing with representatives of other 
local taxing bodies for the purpose 
of cooperation in the collection ef- 
fot, at which someone well-in- 
formed on the subject of taxation 
an discuss with the group the 
subsequent steps to take. Once such 


KSHOOL BOARDS COLLECT THEIR OWN DELINQUENT 
TAXES 


In a Bulletin of the Tri-County School Boards in Illinois 


a group arrives at a fair under- 
standing of possibilities, their re- 
spective boards may organize a tax 
committee on a quasi-permanent 
basis to conduct a preliminary sur- 
vey. Such a survey may be a great 
or small task according to condi- 
tions. It is usually necessary to go 
back a number of years in prepar- 
ing delinquency data. Also it may 
be necessary to break down the 
data according to real estate, per- 
sonal property, and railroads, in 
order to ascertain where the great- 
est delinquency lies, as well as the 
most vulnerable points of attack. 
It is necessary for the cooperative 
group to have close relations with 
county officials whose authority fin- 
ally must be used in certain court 
actions. It is highly important that 
such relations shall be friendly and 
not antagonistic. During the pre- 
liminary stages, it may be wise to 
publicize the delinquencies and 
what they mean to the loyal tax- 
payer in higher taxes or reduced 
public services. Usually the local 
press will heartily cooperate in such 
publicity, provided the officials at- 
tacking the problem act in such 
fashion as to create genuine news 
in the given case. 

Once your survey is completed, 
you are faced with several problems 
which vary greatly according to 
the conditions in your own com- 
munity. You have to decide what 
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your own purpose is to be, granted 
there is a good chance of making 
reasonable collections. Is your pur- 
pose merely to get in enough back 
taxes to balance your current bud- 
get or to put your district on a 
reasonable cash basis and thus ob- 
viate the necessity of issuing tax 
warrants, thus saving interest 
charges? Or do you wish to go far 
enough to get in a large amount of 
arrearages, thus enabling you to 
cut your tax levy materially and 
still meet your expense budget? 
Or do you wish fundamentally to 
see that all real estate is back in 
taxation to produce regularly the 
amount of taxes you levy? 

There are four general attitudes 
or methods of treating delinquen- 
cies, as follows: (1) Merely to let 
matters take their course, relying 
on slow county tactics, often in- 
volved with politics. (2) Using com- 
mercial methods of bill collecting, 
but backed up with the threat of 
court action if tax debts are not 
met. (3) Suits to foreclose on prop- 
erty to satisfy tax indebtedness. 
This process has been very success- 
ful in numerous cases, even though 
actual sale of property may not 
have been made to complete the ac- 
tion. And (4) suits in debt against 
the taxpayer, termed “in personam,” 
which, if successful, procure judg- 
ments against the deliquent, irre- 
spective of whether he subsequently 
may have transferred title to the 
property. For details regarding these 
procedures and variations the school 
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COLLECTING DELINQUENT TAXES 


board should consult competent z. 


torneys who specialize in this field 


The principal obstacle to tax & 
liquency collections is the lack ¢ 
will on the part of local officials p 
take any action. Insofar as schol 
board members are concerned, th 
chief obstacle in the past has bes 
ignorance both of board membes 
and superintendents. The _ latter 
being the executives for the board 
should make it their business » 
keep their boards continuously it 
formed on the subject. Universitic 
and teachers colleges should gir 
all teachers and administrators in 
training full information on tk 
subject to enable them to combat th 
evil. Even on being informed, ther 
may be cases where school board 
members are reluctant to take « 
tion because they fear that in som 
way it may affect their personal o 
business standing. Two things may 
be said in this respect. Where sv- 
eral boards cooperatively take «- 
tion as boards and not as individ 
uals, adverse reaction against th 
individual is not nearly so likely 
as the officials might imagine. The 
should bear in mind that they at 
representing taxpaying citizens, 0 
tax dodgers. Moreover, board mem- 
bers who do not serve in such dilem 
mas should realize that at thi 
point American democracy breaks 
down, and they have defaulted in 
their civic duty. 

Faint-hearted officials may mee 
sure the immediate cost of under 
taking a tax collection campaigi 
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COLLECTING DELINQUENT TAXES 


yainst the cash which presumably 
may be brought in immediately. 
This may be shortsighted, if the ob- 
ct should be ultimately to keep 
dl property in regular taxation. 

In order to encourage school 
board members in the thought that 
allecting delinquent taxes is not 
fanciful and far-fetched, and to give 
a practical example of boards and 
communities engaged in righting 
their tax wrongs, the following 
case study is given: 

One of the earliest and most 
secessful is that of New Trier 
Township in Cook County, Illinois. 
Here, 10 years ago, in the depths 
of the depression, a cooperative 
committee of 13 taxing boards was 
formed representing the four vil- 
lages, park districts, and elemen- 
ury school districts of Glencoe, Ken- 
worth, Wilmette, and Winnetka, 
and New Trier Township High 
School District. A common pool 
was created for expenses, surveys 
of tax objections were made, and 
attorneys were employed to carry 
these cases to the county board. 
More than one-third of some 18,- 
000 parcels of real estate were in- 
volved. Letter writing was done on 
a bill collecting basis. 

Then comprehensive action was 
taken to foreclose on practically all 


real estate subject to such action 
in the township. When these were 
started, the committee, instead of 
acting for the whole township, 
divided into separate groups accord- 
ing to the area involved. The first 
suit, filed in Wilmette, brought in 
$250,000 to $300,000 in general 
taxes and special assessments. The 
next suit, in the same village, re- 
sulted in the immediate develop- 
ment of vacant property with so 
many new homes that this fall a 
new school building was dedicated 
to provide needed services. In other 
villages the development was not 
so spectacular, but all boards, which 
had been issuing tax warrants, were 
placed on a cash basis within about 
two years after foreclosure actions 
started. Boards developed comfort- 
able cash balances. Other favorable 
factors developed along with col- 
lecting back taxes. In some cases 
particularly shrewd financial poli- 
cies assisted materially, for which 
back taxes should not be credited. 
But it was possible for three villages 
to erect new school buildings and 
for one district to get entirely out 
of debt. New Trier Township High 
School was able on several occasions, 
in effect, to rebate to taxpayers by 
making levies considerably below 
expense budgets. 


Reported from a special bulletin of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Tri-County School 
Boards, a Division of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards, serving suburban 
Cook, Du Page, and Lake Counties. 
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SPECIALIZED TRAINING FOR THE ARMY AND Navy 
BY THE COLLEGES 


From a Joint Statement of the Secretaries of War and Navy 


Meovern mechanical warfare 
and the steady growth of the Na- 
tion’s armed services have placed 
on the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard the responsibility 
of providing specialized training for 
large numbers of young men in a 
variety of fields. Since the armed 
services themselves do not have the 
facilities of teaching staff and equip- 
ment for these needs, the War and 
Navy Departments have announced 
a joint agreement for the utilization 
of colleges and universities for this 
purpose. Operation of the plans set 
forth in this agreement will permit 


the selection and training of the 


country’s best qualified young men 
on a broad democratic basis without 
regard to their financial resources. 

The assignment of men to the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
will begin during February, 1943. 
The Navy has not yet announced the 
date on which the plan will be put 
into operation. 

Selection of Colleges and Universi- 
ties—The Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program and the Navy College 
Training Program will be conducted 
at selected colleges and universities 
under contracts with those insti- 
tutions. Selection will be made by a 
committee representing the Army, 
the Navy, and the War Manpower 
Commission. The committee will 
give specific consideration to: (a) 
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standards and equipment for the r. 
quired instruction; (4) adequacy of 
housing and messing facilities; and 
(c) minimum Army overhead, 

Classes of Men Designated fy 
Training 

1. Men now in the Army or Navy 
who are not over 21 years of ag 
for the Army and 23 years of ag 
for the Navy will be selected on the 
basis of a testing procedure and the 
recommendation of commanding 
officer. 

2. Men who are now in colleg 
but are not enlisted in any of the 
reserve programs will be called t 
active duty when drafted and 
handled as in (1) above except medi- 
cal, premedical, and junior engin 
eering students. These will be placed 
on active duty in May 1943 anda 
selected group will be detailed to the 
colleges for further training. 

3. Men in college who are in 
the various Army reserve programs 
will go on active duty, some i 
January 1943 and others in May 
1943. Selected candidates will 
detailed for technical or medical 
training under the A.S.T.P. Thos 
now in the Navy College Training 
Program will be allowed to continue 
their college training under Navy 
direction. 

4. High-school students who have 
been selected during their senior 
year by the Navy will be enlisted 
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MILITARY TRAINING IN THE COLLEGES 


and detailed to the Navy College 
Training Program on graduation. 

Military Status of Trainees——Both 
the Army and Navy plans contem- 


| plate that men to be trained in col- 
| leges and universities will be on ac- 


tive duty, in uniform, receiving pay, 
and under military discipline. 

In the Army Specialized Training 
Program, all selected students will 
train in the grade of private (seventh 
grade). Quarters and rations will 
be provided by the colleges and uni- 
versities under government con- 
tracts. Within the limits of the time 
available, military training, organ- 
ized under a cadet system and sub- 
ordinated to academic instruction, 
will be given to preserve the bene- 
fits of basic training and to provide 
for the maintenance of discipline 
and superior physical condition. 

In the Navy College Training 
Program, all V-1, V-5, and V-7 re- 
servists regularly enrolled as col- 
lege undergraduates will, at a date 
to be announced, be placed on active 
duty (this means placed on pay 
status with subsistence, quarters, 
and uniforms provided) as appren- 
tice seamen. 

Present Naval R.O.T.C. units will 
be continued and additional person- 
nel for these units will be selected 
from students inducted in the new 
program. Selection will be made 


after the completion of the first two 
terms of instruction in institutions. 

Curriculums and Academic Stand- 
ards.—The details of the curricu- 
lums to be offered by the colleges 
and universities are now being 
formulated by the military forces in 
consultation with the American 
Council on Education. Each of the 
specific programs developed will look 
toward the speediest practicable 
training for the performance of par- 
ticular technical tasks. Individual 
programs of the soldiers and sailors 
will vary according to (1) the 
length of training required for the 
particular task and (2) the amount 
of preparation the individual has 
had at the time of entrance. 

Disposition at the End of Train- 
ing.—At the termination of special- 
ized training, whether as a result of 
screening or completion of a course, 
the soldier or sailor will be selected 
for: (1) further training in an offi- 
cers’ school; or (2) recommended 
for a technical noncommissioned of- 
ficer; or (3) returned to status of 
private or apprentice seaman; or (4) 
in exceptional cases, detailed for very 
advanced technical training; or (5) 
in very exceptional cases, be made 
available for technical work to be 
done out of the Army, but deemed 
to be highly important to the war 
effort. 


Reported from a Joint Statement of the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of Navy on 


the Utilization of College 


Facilities in 


Specialized Training for the Army and 
Navy, released December 17, 1942. 
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RADIO DRAMATICS AS A TEACHING DEVICE 
Frank P. DeLay 
In the English Journal 


O FTEN teachers have had little 
Or no experience in dramatics or 
radio, yet wish to create and direct 
workshops in their schools. Perhaps 
the observations of an English 
teacher who has used radio dramat- 
ics to teach both composition and 
literature may be of value. 

If you are in a school that has 
money to spend, you may be able to 
persuade the administration to buy 
high class equipment, but most 
teachers will have to get along on 
little money or none—and can do 
it. First demonstrate the value of 
the radio-dramatics program; then 
go to the board or administration 
and point out how much better the 
job can be done with better equip- 
ment. These are the things you 
must have: a microphone, an ampli- 
fier, and a speaker. A good quality 
microphone can be gotten for $40 
or $50 and you may be able to get 
a purchase order for one if you 
build your own amplifier and 
speaker. There are enough second- 
hand radios and enough boys who 
know how to rebuild them to make 
the building of an amplifier unit 
inexpensive. If you can purchase a 
ready-made one, small ones are avail- 
able for as little as $20. An 8- or 12- 
inch speaker can be procured from 
any old radio set and mounted on a 
2-foot baffleboard by students. Other 
items can be added later. 
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After the minimum equipmen 
has been obtained there are the prob. 
lems of studio location. The mos 
satisfactory arrangement is to have 
a studio and control room with ; 
director’s window between, and: 
talk-back system. The control room 
closet; the studio than a small clas; 
room. The studio should be sound. 
proofed to whatever extent the 
school can afford, but it can be done 
a little at a time, starting with 
makeshift material. A carpet is mos 
important and draperies will help. 
It has been our experience that 
limited audiences are more satis 
factory for high-school broadcast 
programs and we suggest that one 
or two regular classrooms in the 
vicinity of the studio be used a 
listening rooms. 

The critics of a dramatics ap 
proach to teaching always make a 
their first objection: “It is not the 
job of the schools to turn students 
into professional actors.” Of cours 
that is true; radio dramatics i 
merely a means to another end. 
There are a number of things it wil 
do for the student that he probably 
would not get otherwise. In the 
first place, this method provides 
him an excellent motivation for set 
ous work. A radio show appeals to 
his imagination, and he is willing 
to put real effort into its production. 
Moreover, there is a sense of actual 
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RADIO DRAMATICS AS A TEACHING DEVICE 


accomplishment that gives the stu- 
deat the satisfaction of really having 
done something worthwhile. In ad- 
dition to the motivation, there are 
values in the field of voice and dic- 
tion and interpretation obtainable 
through us of the microphone that 
would be missed otherwise. Distinct 
ness, breath control, enunciation, 
pronunciation must all be well 
handled to make speech at a micro- 
phone sound satisfactory through the 
speaker. Moreover, monotony of 
tone and failure to vary speed be- 
come much more obvious when 
the speaker cannot be seen and when 
the amplifier emphasizes his voice 
qualities. 

Besides improving instruction in 
voice and diction, radio dramatics 
may put added life into a composi- 
tion unit. In the freshman class one 
can start by dramatizing such brief 
incidents from the everyday life of 
the students as “Late to School,” 
“Getting the Car,” or “Sister and 
the Telephone.” First, the students 
must understand how to write com- 
pletely in dialogue without using 
“stage directions,” to which sound 
effects and announcers’ speeches are 
added for the production scripts. 
The teacher can read the scripts to 
the class and let it choose the two 
or three best. In casting students for 
the various parts, consider voice con- 
trast more than anything else, for 
one need not worry about age effect. 
The real purpose of the unit is to 
encourage better writing and more 
effective speech. As rehearsals are 


in progress, the author, who should 
be the assistant director, will be 
able to see the need for improved 
usage and better dialogue. The 
teacher should consider the _per- 
formance for the freshman effort it 
is and not worry about professional 
perfection. On the other hand, he 
should insist that the students do 
the best they can; otherwise the 
whole unit may degenerate into a 
sloppy performance which the stu- 
dents themselves will not respect. 
For upperclassmen a unit in radio- 
script writing and acting may be 
presented in a more formal manner. 
In order to understand the special 
technique necessary for a radio play, 
it would be well to start by making 
a one-act play into a short radio 
drama. The young script writer 
will learn the necessity of represent- 
ing the necessary stage business 
through the dialogue, as when a 
character must cross the stage, or 
when a new character enters to 
join the dialogue, so that the audi- 
ence will not be confused when the 
strange voice comes over the air. In 
addition to making such informa- 
tive changes, the script writer 
learns to cut the one-act play so 
that it will fit a 15-minute or half- 
hour program. This gives an excel- 
lent opportunity to teach the grasp- 
ing of the central idea of a story and 
the significance of the characters and 
incidents. The use of sound effects 
as background, comparable to light- 
ing in a play, and revision of the 
entire play to suit its new broadcast 
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medium are finer points which may 
or may not be attempted according 
to the ability of the student. 

The second step in script writing 
may well be the adaptation of a 
short story to radio. Here the stu- 
dent must write a large proportion 
of the dialogue and must do con- 
siderable rearrangement of the scene 
and characters. In making such 
adaptations there is a fine op- 
portunity to get the students to 
discuss stories from a critical view- 
point. What characters and _inci- 
dents are fundamental to the story? 
What traits of characterization can 
be made clear through dialogue? 
When the student has to work with 
the material himself, and translate 
it from one medium to another, 
there is reason for critical judgment. 
He will be quick to recognize that 
reason and to see some point in de- 
veloping his critical sense. 

The final step is the writing of 
original radio scripts. After he has 
some notion of the techniques in- 
volved, it will be easier for the 
student to put his own ideas into 
writing. Most satisfactory for high- 
school students is a script which 
dramatizes their own experiences 
and ideas. It is the task of the 
teacher, first, to show them how they 
can put their experiences into dra- 


matic form and, then, to lead them 
into more mature lines of thought 
and experience. The written work 
must observe the conventions of our 
language and must show good taste 
in the propriety of its standard of 
usage. 

Radio dramatics can be used in 
the teaching of literature as well as 
in the teaching of composition. The 
very process of adapting a novel, 
especially a classic, into an hour 
radio show will make it necessary 
for students to grasp the central 
idea and the importance of inc: 
dent, to judge character and under. 
stand its place in the story. The 
necessity of cutting the novel to 
make it fit the time requirements of 
a radio play, and the work involved 
in putting the entire story into dia 
logue, tend to deepen the student's 
understanding of what he is study- 
ing. Besides, it is more fun that 
way; so much so that students do 
not notice how much harder they 
have to work. When a production 
schedule has to be followed, with a 
date set in advance for the per 
formance, students discover what 
it is to have to keep contracts. Nearly 
always they are faced with the di 
lemma of longer hours of work or 
a poorly produced show. Generally, 
they will take the longer hours. 


Frank P. DeLay, now in the U. S. Army, 
formerly taught English in New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 
Reported from the English Journal, XXX/ 
(December, 1942), 713-19. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


PersonaLities: W. W. Charters, 
formerly director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, has been named chief 
of the vocational training programs 
in the Federal Security Agency, in- 
cluding the Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers, NYA, 
Training within Industry, and Ap- 
prenticeship. . . . G. E. Dille has 
resigned as superintendent of the 
Peoria, Ill., public schools to enter 
business. . . . Maurice O. Ross, 
dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration has been named presi- 
dent of Butler University. 

Vivian Drenckhahn of the Michigen 
Community Health Project has been 
appointed senior specialist in nutri- 
tion in the U. S. Office of Education. 
... The new president of Bethune- 
Cook College, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
is James A. Colston who succeeds 
Mary McLeod Bethune on her re- 
tirement. . . . New members of the 
Educational Policies Commission 
are Francis L. Bacon, superinten- 
dent of the Evanston, IIl., Township 
High School; George D. Stoddard, 
New York State Commissioner of 
Education; and Pearl A. Wana- 
maker, Washington State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Re- 
tiring members are Professor 
George S. Counts, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Dean 
J. B. Edmonson, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan; Agnes 
Samuelson, Executive Secretary, 
lowa State Teachers Association; 
and John A. Sexson, superintendent 


of the Pasadena, Calif., schools. . . . 
David A. Lockmiller, North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, has been ap- 
pointed president of the University 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. . . . Louise 
Reishus has been named dean of 
women at the Minot, N.D., State 
Teachers College. . . . Fred A. 
Smith, state director of vocational 
education for Arkansas, was elected 
president of the American Voca- 
tional Association last month. 
John A. Cooper has joined "the 
faculty of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Frostburg, Md. . . . P. H. 
Davidson is the new superintendent 
of the San Angelo, Texas, schools. 
Samuel S. Stratton of Harvard Uni- 
versity has been appointed presi- 
dent of Middlebury, Vt., College. ... 
John C. Huden, principal of the 
Montpelier, Vt., High School is 
now state supervisor of high schools 
for Vermont. .. . Aaron C. Coburn, 
founder and headmaster of the 
Wooster School for Boys, Danbury, 
Conn., died recently. . . . Martin 
Elle, supervisor of curriculum in the 
Oregon State Department of Edu- 
cation, has joined the armed forces. 
. The Reverend Lawrence C. 
Gorman of Loyola College, Balti- 
more, is the new president of 
Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C.... M. C. Huntley, 
executive secretary of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, has resigned to become 
dean of administration of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. . . . J. Cecil 
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Parker, director of the Michigan 
Study of the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, has joined the staff of the 
OPA in Washington as consultant 
on educational services. . . . Seraphin 
Tibesar is the new president of 
Quincy, IIl., College... . M. Burr 
Mann, superintendent of the Boon- 
ton, N. J., schools, died last month 
at 59 years of age. . . . Robert B. 
Stone of Cumberland College has 
been appointed president of Martin 
College, Pulaski, Tenn... . F. O. 
Wygal, superintendent of the Rad- 
ford, Va., schools, has been named 
supervisor of adult education, Vir- 
ginia State Department of Educa- 
tion. His successor at Radford is 
F. E. DeHaven. . . . Festus M. Cook 
of the Florence, Ala., State Teach- 
ers College has succeeded J. W. 
Broyles as president of Snead Junior 
College, Boaz, Ala. . . . John A. 
Reuling has been elected president 
of Northland College, Ashland, 
Wis. . . . William C. Smyser, regis- 
trar of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, has been named editor of the 
Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars... . Glen 
Kendall, former superintendent of 
education at Norris, Tenn., has been 
named chief of the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Division in the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service with of- 
fices in Philadelphia... . A. S. Ru- 
dolph of Bethel College, McKenzie, 
Tenn., is now head of the department 
of science, State Teachers College, 
Troy, Ala. . . . Carl W. Abetz, 
superintendent of the Germantown, 
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Philadelphia, schools, died recently 
. . . Austin Pyle, superintendent of 
the Marion, Mo., schools, has joined 
the faculty of the Springfield, Mo, 
State Teachers College. . . . A 
Lawrence Lowell, president emer. 
tus of Harvard University, died 
early this month at 86 years of age 
... L. A. Pittenger, president of 
Ball State Teachers College, Mun 
cie, Ind., has resigned and bee 
named president emeritus. . . . 
George S. Olsen of the Evanston, 
Ill., Township High School ha 
been named superintendent-princ- 
pal of the Lyons Township High 
School and Junior College, La 
Grange, Ill., on the retirement of 
George Willett... . Dean Emeritu 
John E. Stout of the school of edu 
cation, Northwestern University, 
died last month at 75 years of age. 
. . « Richard J. Werner, president 
of the Salinas, Calif., Junior Col 
lege, has resigned to join the Army. 
. . . George Washington Carver of 
Tuskegee, Ala., Institute, died early 
this month. . . . J. Conrad Seeger 
of Temple University has been ap 
pointed director of the Oak Lane 
Country Day School, Philadelphia... 
Henry B. Hardt of Westminster Col. 
lege, Fulton, Mo., has been named 
head of the department of chem- 
istry, Stephen F. Austin State Teach 
ers College, Nacogdoches, Texas.... 
Thomas P. Johnston has resigned 
as president of King College, Bristd, 
Tenn. . . . Alan Porter, associate 
professor of education at Vassar Cd 
lege, died last month at 43 years 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


age... . Winton J. White has an- 
nounced his intention of retiring as 
superintendent of the Englewood, 
NJ. schools at the close of the 
school year. . . . Harry W. Long- 
worthy has retired from the super- 
intendency of the Gloversville, 
N. Y., schools. . . . Herbert H. 
Foster, head of the department of 
education at Beloit, Wis., College, 
died recently. .. . C. C. Ring, super- 
intendent of the New Britain, 
Conn., schools, will relinquish his 
post July 31, 1943... . Harry D. 
DeGroat will resign from the presi- 
dency of Cortland, N.Y., State 
Teachers College on September 1, 
1943. 


CoNsIDERABLE opposition as well as 
some misunderstanding has arisen 
over the recommendation by the 
Educational Policies Commission 
that selected high-school seniors be 
admitted to college at 17 years of 
age and given credit toward high- 
school graduation. A number of 
groups of high-school administrative 
officers have voiced official disap- 
proval of the plan as have certain 
college officials. The Commission 
has urged that conferences between 
secondary school and college officials 
be held to explore the advantages 
and disadvantages of the plan and 
that the basic question be considered 
of “What is best for the boys con- 
cerned?” 


A RECENT study by the U. S. Office 
of Education disclosed the follow- 


reasons why 11,000 teachers left the 
teaching job which they were in 
between June and October 15, 1942: 


MEN 
Reason for leaving Percent 
Entered armed forces 
Other teaching 
War industries job. 14.1 
Federal government job_. 4.9 
Other business or industry. 4.1 
WoMEN 
Other teaching 
Retired (age, etc.) 8.0 
War industries jobs... 7.1 


Entered federal government... 5.4 


THE convention of the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women has 
been cancelled which was originally 
scheduled for St. Louis preceding 
the convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
in February. 


As part of the program sponsored by 
the National Education Association 
to establish school support on a se- 
cure basis, the Committee on Tax 
Education and School Finance and 
the Commission on the Defense of 
Democracy through Education has 
sponsored a series of conferences in 
various cities throughout the country 
devoted to adequate support for 
education. Participants in the vari- 
ous programs have included econo- 
mists, school board members, 
specialists in school finance, and 
members of the NEA staff. 
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A COMMISSIONED officer’s rank and 
grade of “weather instructor” is a 
new offer of service extended by the 
Army Air Forces to a limited num- 
ber of men in the teaching profes- 
sion. Success as a teacher is essen- 
tial. Subject-matter qualifications are 
of secondary importance. Qualifica- 
tions are one year of high-school 
teaching experience; age 21 to 30 
inclusive; physical fitness; ability to 
handle mathematical and scientific 
subjects with ease. Candidates need 
not be mathematicians nor scientists. 
Cadet enlistees’ pay will approxi- 
mate $140 a month, allowances for 
living quarters, rations, and other 
expenses included. On appointment 
as an officer, the pay with allow- 
ances will be $252 per month if mar- 
ried, $216 per month if single. Appli- 
cants should apply at the Weather 
Instruction Section, Weather Di- 
rectorate, Room 904, Maritime 
Building, Washington, D. C., by 
personal letter setting forth their 
present draft board status, written 
evidence of teaching experience, 
brief statement of college or normal 
school education, listing mathe- 
matics or science courses, and any 
other pertinent or personal informa- 
tion. 


Decuines of approximately 9.5 per- 
cent in full-time students and 13.9 
percent in grand totals, including 
part-time and summer session at- 
tendance in 667 approved American 
colleges and universities were re- 
ported by President Raymond Wal- 
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ters in his annual enrolment survey 
for School and Society for Decem. 
ber 19, 1942. Teen-age students, 
subject to draft, have not fallen of 
in proportion to whole student ep- 
1olment, freshmen being down only 
1.7 percent, whereas freshmen in 
1941 were 4.5 percent less than in 
1940. Freshman enrolments this fall 


actually were up 9.2 percent in- 


technological institutions and 23 
percent in universities under public 
control. “Of the five institutional 
classifications, the greatest drop in 
attendance, 22.5 percent, is recorded 
by 78 teachers colleges. Then come 
55 universities under public control, 
10 percent less; 430 independent col- 
leges of arts and sciences with a drop 
of 8.8 percent; 51 universities under 
private control, 7.3 percent less; and 
53 technological institutions, 5.4 per. 
cent fewer. As to types of instruc- 
tion, war’s levy is naturally greatest 
in university law schools and gradu- 
ate schools of arts and sciences be- 
cause of the age-group factor and 
selective service,” states the report. 
Graduate schools in 85 universities 
show a decrease of 29.9 percent. In 
fields designated as essential for na- 
tional defense, attendances are some- 
what larger: medicine, dentistry, 
and engineering. 


A committee has been named by 
President Roosevelt to develop steps 
whereby young men in military 
service may resume their education 
after the war. The members of the 
committee who are to work with 
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the War and Navy Department are: 
Brigadier General Frederic H. Os- 
born, chairman, Y. B. Smith, dean 
of the Law School, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dexter M. Keezer, president 
of Reed College, Portland, Oregon, 
and R. C. Harris, president of Tu- 
lane University, New Orleans, La. 


— 


A sertzs of publications suitable for 
use in the field of citizenship edu- 
cation for candidates for naturaliza- 
tion who are in attendance at public 
education classes are available from 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
| Service, U. S. Department of Justice, 
Philadelphia, Penna. They are free 
for use in the education of applicants 
for citizenship but for other pur- 
poses they may be obtained at a 
nominal price from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Tue Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C., has a list of 200 
films, most of them 16mm. sound 
pictures, which are available to in- 
terested American _ audiences 
through OWI, the Army and Navy, 
Office of Education, and other gov- 
ernment agencies. Listed are films 
of the various armed services used 
primarily for recruiting purposes 
and showing functions and duties; 
civilian defense films; war-worker 
training films; Pan American films; 
films on agriculture in wartime; 
and OWI subjects such as “Target 
for Tonight.” The list gives nota- 
tions on each film and where it may 
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be obtained. It can be secured from 
the Bureau of Motion Pictures, Of- 
fice of War Information, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


TEACHERS’ salaries can be raised un- 
der the wage ceiling regulations al- 
though federal stabilization agen- 
cies do have jurisdiction over the 
salaries of state and local employees, 
according to a statement of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Neces- 
sary increases have to be made in 
accordance with federal policies. In- 
creases to correct maladjustments, 
inequalities, or gross inequities or to 
climinate substandards of living 
may be made. Established salary 
schedules providing for promotions 
and annual increments are exempted 
from federal regulation and no ap- 
proval is required for these or for 
salary increases specified by state 
statute or required by state mini- 
mum salary laws. School boards 
with eight or fewer employees do 
not need to consult federal officials. 
To restore depression cuts, revise or 
adopt new schedules, or grant special 
payments for higher living costs, re- 
quires federal approval. If the board 
of education can certify in good faith 
that the increases are necessary to 
correct maladjustments, inequalities, 
or gross inequities, and that the re- 
sulting rates of pay will not be 
higher than those prevailing in the 
area for similar services, then the 
increases can be put into effect as 
soon as five copies of the plan are 
filed with the Joint Committee on 
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Salaries and Wages, Room 5406, De- 
partment of Labor Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. No form is prescribed. 
If the proposed increases are higher 
than those prevailing in the area 
for similar services, then local boards 
should file the necessary forms with 
the nearest Wages and Hours Office. 


Tue Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals has issued a res- 
olution regarding the education of 
17-year-olds expressing the opinion 
that the “best preparation and train- 
ing for future services in the armed 
forces and for production of essential 
wartime materials and goods” are 
the wartime courses offered by the 
high schools. This action followed 
a proposal by the Educational 
Policies Commission that selected 
high-school students be admitted at 
once to college and be awarded 
secondary school and college credit 
simultaneously. 


Tue Association of American Col 
leges has decided not to hold ity 
regular annual meeting in January 
although it has been recognized that 

a special meeting or meetings of 
the colleges may be necessary early 
in 1943. 


Dates oF THE Cominc Montus; 
February 7-14, Negro History§, 
Week. 
February 26-March 2, Ameri-bt 
can Association of School Adminis 
trators, Saint Louis, Mo. 

February 27-March 1, Nationad§, 
League of Teachers’ Associations, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

March 19-20, Private Schools As & 
sociation, Chicago, IIl. 

March 22-26, North Central As 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, III. 

April 30-May 3, Fourteenth Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio, Colum 
bus, Ohio. 
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its Elementary 


Fern E. Dorris and V. Virginia 
‘pp. Learning to Look at Our World. 
oductory geography for the third 
‘Me. New York: Silver Burdeti 
mpany. 186 pp. %6c. 
Fvangeline Colburn. Books and 


brary Reading for Pupils of the In 


Story bnediate Grades. Suggestions for li 

iy use and an innotated list 
etl-bks, Chica o: University of Chica; 
F pp. Paper bound. $1.50. 


Mabel O'Donnell. Guide hook 

onal uchers, Fifth Year. To accompany 
ions, gine Whistles. Alice Jerry 
ks. Evanston: Row, Peterson & Co 


As pp. Pape r bound. 56c. 


dary 


‘Bydney Greenbie. Next-Door Neigh 
b—Mexico. Good Neighbor Sert 
anston: Row, Peterson & Co. 84 

bound. Illus. 56c. 

Sydney Greenbic. Thre Island Na 
m—Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Ri 
bic. Good Neighbor Series. Evans 
n: Row, Peterson & Co. $4 pp. Paper 


und. Illus. 56c. 


General 

Bureau of Child Study and the Cht- 
ko Adjustment Service Plan. A cd 
mption of the services of the Bureau. 
hicago: Board of Education. 169 pp. 
per bound. 25c. 

Carleton Washburne. Louisiana 
poks at Its Schools. A summary report 


the Louisiana Educational Survey. 
——Bion Rouge: Louisiana Educational 
vey Commission. 198 pp. $1.15. 


BOOKS 


Robert S. McElhinney and Henry 
Lester Smith. Personality and Character 
Building. Winona Lake, Ind.: Light 
and Life Press. 345 pp. $2. 

Charles I. Mosier. Evaluating Rural 
Housing. Gainesville: College of Edu- 
cation, University of Florida. 88 pp. 
Paper bound. 50c. 

Henry J. Otto, J. Darrell Barnard, 
Vivian V. Drenckhahn, Fred A. Mil- 
ler, and William G. Woods. Commu- 
nity Workshops for Teachers in the 
Michtcan Community Health Project. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press. 303 pp. 

David A. Lockmiller. The Consoli- 
dation of the University of North 
Carolina. Raleigh: University of North 
Carolina. 160 pp. $3. Paper bound. $2 

Philip J. Caroselli. Gurdance in Occu 

tions. Boston: Christopher Publish 
ing House. 67 pp. $1.50. 

Florence C. Bingham, Editor. Com- 
munity Life in a Democracy. A sym- 

osium by outstanding authorities. 
Chicago: National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 246 pp. 

Youth Looks at Science and War. 
A collection of essays by winners of the 
First Annual Science Talent Search 
Conducted by Science Clubs of 
\merica. Washington: Science Service 
and New York: Penguin Books, Inc. 
144 pp. 25c. 

Center for Safety Education, New 
York University, and Committee for 
Fire-Prevention Education. Fire Per- 
vention Education. School and commu- 
nity programs for fire prevention and 
protection. New York: National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 358 pp. 
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are verbatim ques- 
tions and responses to a Fortune Sur- 
vey conducted by Elmo Roper and 
printed in the December issue. They 


How many of last year’s teachers would you be willing to describe@ 
flight, grade A—ones you really enjoyed and got something out of? How 
of last year’s teachers would you say were really second-rate? How many 4 


WHAT HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


In Fortune 


THINK 


are reprinted here by permissiog 
ers are urged to consult the g 
its entirety for an illuminating gl 


of high-school youth—The 


ers in all did you have last year? 
Percentage of teachers reported as top-flight 526 cade 
Percentage reporting no teachers second-rate 217 CON 
Percentage of teachers reported as second-rate 214 
Percentage who consider no teachers top-flight 19] What 
In general, are you satisfied or do you feel that high schools could doal 
job of— Could do Don't The L 
Satisfied better know D 
Informing you about the way our Pitfall 
government runs? 62.4% 32.6% The U 
Giving you an understanding of present-day 
happenings? 58.0 39.0 Less 
Helping girls learn how to make a living? 56.3 31.8 113 ee 
Helping boys learn how to make a living? 53.5 41.1 54 An Ed 
n 
Of all the subjects you have taken so far in high school, which one have Comm 
liked best? Liked least? The V 
Best Least The P 
Mathematics—algebra, geom Mathematics algebra, g4 The C 
etry, trigonometry 20.0 26.7% etry, trigonometry B 
English—grammar, composi English grammar, Vacat 
tion, literature, etc. 17.7 22.2 tion, literature, etc. ACla 
Sciences—general science, Languages — French, Spa Appea 
biology, chemistry, other 13.4 Latin, etc. Warti 
(except social) 14.8 12.4 History 
History 11.0 Sciences — general science, The F 
Vocational courses—home eco- ogy, chemistry, other hee 
nomics, typing, other 8.7 (except social) The | 
business 10.3 Vocational courses — home 
Languages—French, Spanish, nomics, typing, other “ 
Latin, etc. 6.8 3.9 business : 
Civics, government, social Civics, government, social duce 
science, etc. 1.8 3.2 science, etc. Varia 
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